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“1 visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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pres QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not 
only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works in 
general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any 
books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to 
render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with 
book collecting. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts un the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
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We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 
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BOOK DISPLAY 
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fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can 4 aoe 

put them up for exhibit. 
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green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
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Chicago draws near, discussion centers on 
the Enlarged Program, which will there be 
considered. There is the general considera- 
tion in its favor that if the welfare work 
which the A. L. A. had organized in the 
short period of its service during the war 
could be developed into times of peace, this 
would result in equal service to the country 
and credit to the Association. The Sym- 
posium printed in this issue, headed by 
the statement from the President of the 
A. L. A., views the proposal from differ- 
ent angles, and illustrate how much may 
be expected from it, and no one should 
be discouraged from favoring it because 
it outlines so many and such varied 
lines of work. This is, in fact, 
the key to the plan, and the doubt ex- 
pressed by critics has been more as to the 
feasibility than as to the desirability of the 
plan. The element of discouragement 
which has been expressed here and there 
is chiefly in the fact that several of the 
drives for welfare work which have been 
made since the armistice have not been en- 
tirely successful, altho those of some of the 
religious denominations and the colleges 
have produced encouraging results. The 
Chicago meetings should witness a very 
thoro discussion of ways and means, as well 
as of the features of the Program, and out 
of the discussions should come a united will 
to do the best that can be done for broader 
and better service thruout the country. 


It is to be hoped that the Reclassification 
Commission, which is grading and adjusting 
positions thruout the government service, 
may not, while giving especial attention to 
the lower grades, forget the men at the top. 
Public service is service to the public, and 
that fact makes many men willing to engage 
in that service at less remuneration than in 
private business. The “dollar men” who 


came to the help of the government during 
the war, giving for this nominal considera- 
tion services which would justify the high- 
est salary, are, of course, notably in point. 
But the men at the top in the regular serv- 
ice of the government are notoriously un- 
derpaid. When Justice Hughes left the 
Supreme Court Bench at personal sacrifice 
of a life position to obey the call of his 
party, he made no pecuniary sacrifice; his 
compensation in private life would very 
likely in a single case reach his full salary 
as a Supreme Court Justice and his income 
per year be increased manifold. Many of- 
ficials of the highest ability have been 
forced to resign to obtain, in justice to their 
families, the remuneration which they could 
earn in private life. The Reclassification 
Commission does not deal with presidential 
appointees, the men at the very top, but in 
dealing with salaries of the next rank, it 
should be no less liberal than in respect 
to those of the lower grades of the Civil 
Service. 


A too enterprising manager for the 
Hearst periodicals has addressed a person- 
al letter to librarians, including the most 
eminent in the profession, suggesting that 
they may add to their meagre salaries by 
pushing the circulation of the publications 
of the International Magazine Company and 
taking subscriptions for them. This is a 
method of increasing salaries which can 
scarcely commend itself. For to become a 
subscription agent for this or that periodical 
would not only interfere with the ordinary 
duties of a librarian but would be a per- 
version of the fundamental obligation to be 
fair alike to readers and reading. To be 
sure, so high an authority as Mr. Dewey 
once urged that librarians should enter the 
book selling field and obtain orders for 
books, in the general interest of bringing 
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books into the home. This, even if prac- 
ticable and desirable, would be quite a dif- 
ferent matter from soliciting subscriptions 
for specific periodicals. It is to be hoped 
that no librarian will be found nibbling at 
this bait and that the enticing offer may 
have the rebuke of silence. 


At the meetinig of the Bibliographical 
Society at Asbury Park Mr. G. W. Cole 
read a paper on bibliographical ghosts, re- 
fering to bibliographical entries of editions 
of recorded books, which editions were 
never published but resulted only from er- 
rors of record or imagination. There are 
many actual book ghosts: to wit, books 
never published at all. Among these are 
the complete works of Larrovitch, the Rus- 
sian author, created by the wits of the 
Author's Club, whose bibliographical rec- 
ord is given with all solemnity as an ap- 
pendix to the elaborate papers extolling his 
memory issued by the Authors’ Club which 
will be one of the historic mistifications of 
the 20th century. Doubtless, a century 
hence uninformed collectors will still be 
hunting for these imaginary works. An- 
other historic instance is the ghgst of the 
Angora Goat, a monograph on which was 
entered in a series of publications by a 
government department with a specific num- 
ber, but which was never published, although 
a monograph on the same subject was ac- 
tually issued many years later. For this 
missing link in this series, collectors of 
government documents have naturally 
sought in vain. There are probably scores 
of such ghosts to be found in catalogs or in 
literary history and a paper collecting them 
would be of not a little interest, tho of 
little use. Such a study might perhaps in- 
clude the remarkable series of imaginary 
titles invented by Charles Dickens for the 
book-backs on the doors of his library at 
Gadshill which included the “Life of a 
Cat” in nine volumes and “The History of 
a Short Chancery suit” (refering to “Bleak- 
house”) in forty-seven volumes or more. 
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WE are glad to note that Miss Baldwin's 
resignation from the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary does not mean that the profession is 
to lose her companionship and service. For 
twenty-five years, in the Newark and Brook- 
lyn Libraries, she has been the close per- 
sonal associate of Dr. Hill, who has relied 
upon her as in many respects an alter ego, 
and her duties have been of much larger 
scope than the designation of secretary to 
the librarian has indicated. This the trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Public Library have 
fully recognized in regretfully accepting her 
resignation and making specific and unusual 
acknowledgment of her service. During the 
war, Miss Baldwin had been of exceptional 
help to the War Finance Committee and 
to Headquarters at Washington, and be- 
fore taking a vacation from library work, 
she plans to assist further at Washington in 
the preparation of a handbook for librarians 
under the new government conditions of 
service. She has much at heart the later 
development of her plans for a school of 
library administration, originally presented 
at a meeting of the American Library In- 
stitute at Atlantic City, which go far be- 
yond the present scope of library schools, 
and to this she looks forward as her most 
important contribution to the profession in 
which she has been among the most re- 
spected and esteemed of the women leaders. 


The American Library Association is 
not yet fifty years old, but there are those 
in the field of library work who can rejoice 
in half a century of library service. Among 
them is Miss Medora J. Simpson, librarian 
of the Chelsea Public Library, who has re- 
cently completed her half century of work 
in her chosen field. We felicitate her on 
behalf of the library profession, and we 
‘should like to know how many others in 
the country can make the same happy boast 
of fifty years of uninterrupted service ina 
good cause. 
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THE PROPOSED ENLARGED PROGRAM 
OF THE A. L. A. 


A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE A. L. A. 


The call for two special meetings of the 
American Library Association has caused 
so much interest and comment that this 
opportunity is taken to explain briefly why 
such meetings seem necessary. Not only 
has the interest of our members been 
aroused, but considerable bewilderment and 
confusion in the minds of many has re- 
sulted. 

This is not to be wondered at when we 
realize the speed with which several special 
committees of the A. L. A. have worked 
since the Asbury Park conference, and 
remember also the delay in getting many 
Association plans in print for the considera- 
tion of our members. This has been af- 
fected partly by the printers’ tie-up in the 
East and also by the absence of A. L. A. 
officers at library association meetings in 
several states this autumn. 

The lack of full information as to the 
whys and wherefores of suggested A. L. A. 
plans, has given rise to surmise and trepida- 
tion which I believe will be dispelled by in- 
formation. Doubtless there will be a dif- 
ference of opinion and judgment regarding 
some features in the proposed A. L. A. ac- 
tivities and the special meetings of the A. 
L. A. have been called for the specific 
purpose of securing the judgment of our 
members regarding them. There may be 
certain proposals which should be acted on 
at the called meetings, but the President 
of your Association does not know specifi- 
cally of these at this writing, has not em- 
bodied them in the official call, and, in any 
event, action regarding them will not be 
taken unless agreed to by the membership 
itself. 

First of all, I should like to mention one 
fear which was encountered during these 
last two weeks at state association meet- 
ings. To be frank, there was a suspicion 
prevalent in some quarters, that the 
American Library Association was trying 
“to put something over on its members.” 
This seemed to be based particularly on the 
suspicion that the general A. L. A. head- 


quarters office was to be moved to New 
York City. 

As President of the A. L. A. this year, I 
probably know as much as anyone regard- 
ing the Association plans and believe such 
suspicions are unwarranted. Nor can | 
conceive of any organization such as the 
A. L. A., which is absolutely dependent on 
its members for financial support, selection 
of officers, and execution of plans, which 
could successfully “put anything over on 
its members” even if it wished to. 

But to be explicit about moving A. L. A. 
headquarters to New York, or any other 
city—there are members of the A. L. A. 
who have always favored New York for 
headquarters location. There is nothing 
new in this position and at the last session 
of the Committee on Enlarged Program at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. in September, the 
proposal to recommend the removal of 
headquarters was discussed. The President 
of the A. L. A. was present at this com- 
mittee meeting and urged that no such 
recommendation be made, which was agreed 
to, and no such proposal was embodied in 
the Committee's preliminary report to the 
A. L. A. Executive Board which met the 
next day. Consequently, removal of A. 
L. A. headquarters is not before the As- 
sociation. It is entirely possible that those 
favoring removal of headquarters, may 
bring this before the A. L. A., which could 
have been done at any time during the last 
ten years, but the President knows of no 
proposal to move our headquarters. li 
this comes up, it will be on the 
merits of the proposition alone, if I know 
anything of the quality of the existing 
Executive Board or of our Association at 
large. As a member of the 
I believe our general A. L. A. headquarters 
should remain in Chicago, but I believe the 
work before us is far more important than 
any question as to where this work should 
be administered. 

It is proposed that the continuation of 
the A. L. A. Library War Service include 
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work with the Merchant Marine, Coast 
Guard, Lighthouse Service, and other ac- 
tivities which the Association hopes will 
be financed with the balance of money in 
the war fund and be conducted in New 
York, which is in close proximity with 
many of these fields of work. 

The question has been asked “Why do-s 
the A. L. A. propose to continue this work 
which evidently is not regarded as of suf- 
ficient importance to be taken over by the 
United States War and Navy Depart- 
ments.” This work proposed is not in 
these departments, the Lighthouse and 
Coast Guard services, for instance, being 
under the U. S. Treasury Department, 
which has not taken over any library work. 
The A. L. A. hopes to prove this work so 
valuable that all library work with govern- 
ment employees will be taken over officially. 
The A. L. A. policy at the Executive 


Board was held to be the continuation of 
such work to prevent it from lapsing, but 
to continue it only until the A. L. A. can 
be relieved of it. 

Another subject which seems to be dis- 
turbing is the proposal to revise the A. L. 


A. Constitution, some members appearing 
to doubt the necessity or wisdom of change, 
and others strongly feeling that alterations 
are greatly needed. The Executive Board 
evidently believes the Constitution needs 
revising, for the Board at its meeting on 
September gth voted that the President be 
authorized to call two special meetings of 
the Association for the purpose of con- 
sidering proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. The Association 
itself evidently feels the need of revising 
for at the Asbury Park Conference a 
special committee was authorized to con- 
sider proposed amendments. 

In drawing up revisions to the present 
constitution members will see that the Com- 
mittee has attempted the following: A 
simplification of all A. L. A. machinery; 
more centralization in the A. L. A. Execu- 
tive Board—an attempt at better organiza- 
tion; the complete democratization of the 
Council by the nomination to Council mem- 
bership by the Association at large instead 
of partly by the council itself; a simplifi- 
cation in provisions for standing commit- 
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tees and their placement as clearly defined 
subsidiary activities under the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. Since the Commit- 
tee believes the A. L. A. should more 
definitely interest itself in the well-being of 
its members, a new standing committee is 
proposed—that of the Committee on the 
Welfare of Library Workers. 

Our members may differ as to the wisdom 
of certain proposed changes in the con- 
stitution, but probably no one has ever 
worked intimately in A. L. A. affairs with- 
out failing to see the inadequacy of many 
provisions in the existing constitution. 

So far as the Committee on Enlarged 
Program is concerned, I believe our grati- 
tude and appreciation are due its members 
for the work they have done, as shown thru 
their preliminary report. Personally | 
know of no peace-time work ever attempted 
by an A. L. A. committee that approaches 
it in hard service or in importance. There 
are and probably will be differences in opin- 
ion among us as to the wisdom of certain 
recommendations made by the Committee 
for future A. L. A. activities and methods 
of financing them. 

The Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
at its September meeting voted for carry- 
ing out a large proportion of the recom- 
mendations made in the Committee’s pre- 
liminary report. Members of the Executive 
Board doubtless would have preferred more 
time for consideration of this important 
and extensive report of the Committee, 
but the Board wished to take advantage of 
the momentum gained by the A. L. A. 
thru its Library War Service, and also to 
get the report officially before the Asso- 
ciation itself without undue loss of time. 

Any A. L. A. Executive Board that is 
not willing to take the initiative in import- 
ant A. L. A. affairs and at the same time 
keep responsive to the consensus of opin- 
ion in the Association’s membership at 
large, should be dispensed with. The pres- 
ent Executive Board wishes to do both of 
these things and for that reason made the 
call for the two special meetings of the 
A. L. A. 

President 1919-20. 
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The Army. On November Ist the War 
Department took over buildings, books, 
equipment and personnel, in the camps, 
posts and forts in continental United 
States. The A. L. A. was asked by the 
Secretary of War to continue its service to 
the troops in “France, Germany, Siberia, 
Panama Canal Zone, the Hawaiian Islands. 
the Philippine Islands and Alaska for 4 
further period of three or four months, or 
until such time as the Army is in a posi- 
tion to undertake this responsibility.” 

The Library War Service continues 
therefore to serve as heretofore the men 
outside continental United States: to co- 
operate (in an advisory capacity) with Mr. 
L. L. Dickerson, Director of Army Li- 
braries, and to ship to the camps books 
now in stock, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Dickerson. 

Some of the War Service funds in hand 
will be turned over to the Army to be 
used, with government funds, in maintain- 
ing library service to the end of the fiscal 
year. It is expected that adequate govern- 
ment appropriation will have been made by 
that time. 

The Navy. The Navy is taking over the 
library work for its stations and vessels 
everywhere, gradually. The association is 
therefore releasing gradually. The person- 
nel was formally taken over November Ist 
but is being paid, for the present, with 
money provided by the Association. Other 
funds will be turned over to the Navy later 
to be used, with government funds, in main- 
taining naval library service until the end 
of the fiscal year, after which the govern- 
ment is expected to provide adequate funds. 
Books and some equipment for naval sta- 
tions are still being purchased in limited 
quantities for the naval stations. The 
books in stock in New York are also avai! 
able for distribution to naval stations an’ 
vessels, on requisition from Mr. C. Hl. 
Brown, consulting navy librarian. 

Merchant Marine. Thru Dispatch Of- 
fices, Public Libraries in seaport towns and 
perhaps thru Red Cross chapters in for- 
eign ports Library War Service will con- 
tinue to provide for the men of the U. S 
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Shipping Board vessels and will extend to 
other American Merchant Marine vessels, a 
service as nearly as possible adequate to 
their needs and wishes. 

The Coast Guards and the men in Light- 
house Stations and on Light ships will also 
receive some service in co-operation with 
the Treasury Department and the Commis 
sioner of Lighthouses. 

Hospitals. There are still several thous 
and discharged soldiers in Public Health 
Service and other civilian hospitals. Li- 
brary War Service will continue to provide 
for all of these men where it cannot be pro- 
vided by local agencies. 

The printing and distribution of books in 
Braille grade one and one-half, for the 
blinded soldiers will be continued. Mrs. 
Gertrude T. Rider who has direct charge 
of this work has obtained special gifts or 
promises of approximately $3500. 

Discharged Soldiers. Requests from in- 
dividual and groups in this class are grow- 
ing in number. This service will probably 
be extended to those chapters of the Ameri- 
can Legion which cannot get books from 
local libraries. Library War Service is also 
being called upon to lend books occasionally 
to public libraries and library commissions 
for the use of ex-service men. 

Federal Industrial Plants. 
plants are now receiving a limited service 
from Library War Service and there are 
others not previously served which are en- 
titled to some attention. As the Associa- 
tion’s service is withdrawn, an effort will 
be made to have the company or the gov- 
ernment in each case take over the library 
on a permanent basis. 

It is not always easy to draw the line 
service, 


Several such 


between war service and general 
hut all members of the staff are conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to limit our work to 
those phases for which we can legitimately 
spend war service funds. 

Paris Headquarters. Funds have been 
set aside for the continuance of the Paris 
Headquarters for at least one more year. 
The purpose is not only to provide (with 
the help of the American and English resi- 


Paris) a collection of American 
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Books for Americans and others in Paris, 
but also to provide an outpost of the A. L. 
A. which will make available to the Euro- 
pean countries now establishing or reor- 
ganizing their free library systems what- 
ever America has learned about library ad- 
ministration. Some urgent requests of this 
sort (one from Czecho-Slovakia for ex- 
ample) have already been received. 
Distribution of Books. Several hundred 
thousand volumes are available. A general 
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plan of distribution has been worked out by 
the War Service Committee. (See Report 
War Service Committee of the A. L. A. 
for June 30, 1919). A detailed plan will be 
worked out at once by L. W. S. Headquar- 
ters, with the help and advice (it is hoped) 
of the Executive Committee of the League 
of Library Commissions. 


Cart H. Miram, 


Director Library War Service. 


A. L. A. SERVICE TO THE MERCHANT MARINE 


THE question of furnishing library serv- 
ice to the vessels.controlled by the U. S. 
Shipping Board was first drawn to the at- 
tention of the dispatch offices shortly after 
the armistice was signed. The resultant 
lessening of demand for tonnage caused 
the Naval Overseas Transportation Serv- 
ice to release many boats. Many of these 
boats were turned over to the Shipping 
Board. In some cases the same crews 


were retained having merely substituted the 
uniform of the Shipping Board for that of 


the Navy. They naturally demanded a 
continuance of the library facilities they 
had enjoyed while in the Navy. The serv- 
ice to merchant ships so started has grown 
until it is now planned to care for the 
library needs of all merchant ships flying 
the American flag. 

There is no section of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram making a stronger patriotic appeal 
than this project of taking a part in the 
upbuilding of the American Merchant 
Marine. It would be an unimpressionable 
person, indeed, who could witness unmoved 
the almost magical reappearance of the 
Stars and Stripes in the ports of the world. 
One of the good things which has come out 
of the calamity of war has been this great 
merchant fleet. It will bring us many ad- 
vantages of a social, commercial and po- 
litical nature. It must be remembered 
however, that while the chance of war has 
given us back our merchant ships we can 
hold them only in active competition with 
the world. We must find a way to meet 
foreign wages, rates and living standards. 
Our chief weapon in this struggle must be 


the efficiency of American methods and 
American men. 

It is the privilege of the American Li- 
brary Association to have a part in the 
solution of this patriotic problem. Any 
work to be done at its best must be imbued 
with some of that divine enthusiasm which 
alone can lift a task above drudgery. In- 
terest in the work at hand is one of the 
most important factors in the  crea- 
tion of that enthusiasm. Books and read- 
ing not only provide for leisure but they 
create new interests, suggest new lines of 
thought and broaden the horizon. What a 
wonderful thing for the new sailor would 
a voyage to France become, for example, 
could he but have fresh in his mind thru 
recent reading, some of the glories of 
French history, some of the splendors of 
French achievement. England, Spain, India, 
China, become places of interest upon only 
a cursory knowledge of such common- 
place things as exports, imports and geo- 
graphy; and a voyage to their shores is 
rich in adventure when once we dip into 
their customs, politics and places in world 
history. The world of sky and water in 
which the sailor spends so many of his 
days and nights arouses speculation 
on the part of the most unresponsive 
and is wholly transformed with the first 
hint of familiarity acquired thru reading. 
The disagreeable night watch is lifted above 
the common-place on simply learning the 
names of a few of the planets—indeed, for 
many a young sailor, the fact that the stars 
have names gives the night a new interest. 
Sailors have told of passing a book of as- 
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tronomy from hand to hand until it was 
worn out. 

In the narrower and more specific fields 
of library work with the Merchant Marine 
we find a constantly increasing demand for 
practical books bearing on the sailor's duties 
aboard ship, the duties of the position to- 
ward which he is working and, in the case 
of those who do not wish to remain long 
in the service, the vocation in which he is 
interested. Now that steam has definitely 
replaced sail and oil is fast replacing coal! 
the sailor has more and more leisure. Li- 
brary books are being used in a large 
measure to fill that leisure. 

But we must furnish more than books. 
We must provide the constant impetus | 
the use of books that can be given only by 
real library service. Merely to have the 
books has been an advantage much ap- 
preciated by the sailor, but the time has 
come when suggestions, advice and aids 
to individual study are needed to make 
the service worthy of the organization ren- 
dering it. This service can be rendered thru 
circular letters, book lists, direct contact be- 
tween American Library Association offi- 
cials and those of the Merchant Marine 
(the Shipping Board Training School at 
Newport News, for example, would fur- 
nish an excellent opportunity for instruc- 
tion in the simple rules of library usage) 
and thru the establishment of a simple, 
workable plan of direct loans to sailors. 

There should be no question to the right 
of merchant sailors to the best type of li- 
brary service. While the nature of their vo- 
cation deprives them of the use of existing 
library agencies yet they help support them. 
Knowing more about the economic aspects 
of taxation than formerly we now realize 
that the ultimate consumer, alone, pays the 
taxes as well as all other costs. As the 
sailor cannot avail himself of the educa- 
tional advantages made possible in part by 
the money he spends while on shore some 
national organization must, in justice, pro- 
vide a substitute, or at least carry to him 
the service to which he is entitled. 

No question of funds should stand in the 
way of this service now or at some future 
time. Thousands of manufacturers and 
traders are vitally interested in the Merch- 
ant Marine as well as the more directly 
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concerned ships chandlers and_ shipping 
agents in the various ports. It should 
not be difficult to demonstrate the 
value of this work and it should 
shortly produce the same measure of 
hearty support which public libraries have 
obtained from industrial plants having a 
taste of library service. 

As showing the demand for books among 
merchant sailors it need only be said that 
there are at the present time more than 
120,000 volumes in active use on nearly 
1500 vessels. Letters and telephone calls 
are pouring into the dispatch offices every 
day asking for more. It remains for the 
work to be expanded and amplified to its 
justifiable limits. It must be made to reach 
all American vessels and sailors. In doing 
this the American Library Association will 
but demonstrate that its war-time reputa- 
tion of doing the obviously practical thing 
is a deserved one. 

Even modern modes of communication 
have done but little to relieve the monotony 
and isolation of Coast Guard work. These 
men are stationed for the most part on 
desolate parts of our coasts and are re- 
quired to be on duty summer and winter. 
There are nearly three thousand men in 
this service and all of them are above the 
average in intelligence. They have much 
leisure and long hours of duty. Such li- 
brary service as has been rendered to them 
has been much appreciated and many of 
them are studying seriously for the first 
time in their lives. This is particularly true 
of the men stationed at a great distance 
from city libraries. Magazines read to 
tatters and coverless out-of-date books are 
a familiar sight to those who have had a 
part in carrying American Library Asso- 
ciation service to the Coast Guard. 

The six thousand keepers of lighthouses 
and lightships are even more lonely and 
isolated than the men of the Coast Guard. 
During the greater part of the winter sea- 
son both lighthouses and lightships are cut 
off from all communication with the out 
side world for long periods of time. Life 
on a lightship is perhaps the more trying 
of the two—certainly it is the more dan- 
gerous. These ships ride at anchor many 
miles off the entrances to our harbors to 
warn shipping of shoals or other dangers 
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to navigation. The lights must be kept 
burning in fair weather and storms and the 
splendid traditions of this Service de- 
mand that nothing short of the complete 
destruction of a lightship excuse for even 
a moment's lapse from duty. The men on 
lightships are on duty for two months at a 
time and then have one month on shore. 
Mail is received, weather permitting, not 
more often than twice a month. 

A number of these lightships together 
with a larger number of lighthouses have 
been provided with books and magazines. 
These books are most often sent out thru 
the lighthouse tenders and supply boats, al- 
tho special requests have often been sent 


Ir is unthinkable that the American Li- 
brary Association, after serving American 
soldiers and sailors while in service for 
more than two years, should not follow 
these men with such service into civilian 
life on their discharge. 

For two years the American Library 
Association has bent its every effort to 
awaken and incite in these men the desire 
to read, to show them the need for read- 
ing and study and to provide the necessary 
books and facilities. Viewed purely as a 
business proposition, this work should be 
“followed up” that the utmost results may 
be secured from the earlier work done. 

That this is the view of the soldiers and 
sailors themselves is abundantly proven by 
hundreds of letters received by the Associa- 
tion from former service men now returned 
to civilian life. These letters invariably 
refer to the work of the American Library 
Association in the camp and trench and on 
shipboard and inquire as to how they may 
be similarly served in time of peace. 

To follow these men with books and 
magazines, the American Library Associa- 
tion War Service has adopted two princi- 
pal methods. First it has endeavored to 
arouse the five thousand libraries of the 
country to a sense of their full oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in making suitable 
and ample provision for returned service 
men. It has furnished these libraries with 
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by mail. The work is already bearing fruit in 
the number of these special requests and in 
requests for new service. The rapidity with 
which men in the Lighthouse Service read 
books is remarkable. One is reminded of 
the shaggy old keeper of a light in Chesa- 
peake Bay whose light was visited from 
time to time by the A. L. A. launch. On 
being asked if he needed any more books 
he replied that he would not need any for 
two weeks. It then developed that he had 
read all but two books of the collection left 
some time before and had gone thru the 
entire list book by book at the uniform rate 
of one book a week. 


FREDERICK GOODELL 


lists of books which have been useful in 
the camps and it has spread thruout the 
country a wide campaign of publicity, try- 
ing to bring both men and libraries to real- 
ize that the other exists. 

in the second place, the Association has 
made every effort to reach the individual 
soldier and sailor and there are hundreds 
of thousands of these men who are no! 
within the reach of any public library. !t 
is from such men that the hundreds of 
letters referred to above have come. The 
only way in which this latter service can be 
accomplished is to continue the War Serv- 
ice work of the Association from a central 
headquarters equipped with a large stock of 
books, to which may be referred for instant 
service all such requests from isolated indi- 
viduals outside the field of any public library, 
In this work the American Library Associa- 
tion will make every effort to bring the 
soldier and the library together. But it is 
inevitable that in many parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South and the West 
where libraries are relatively few, it is out 
of the question to expect to be able to give 
to returned soldiers thru existing public 
libraries anything comparable to or ap- 
proaching the sort of service that was ren- 
dered by the Association during its two 
years of work with our soldiers in this 
country and overseas. 


J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
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LIBRARIES IN RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP AND AMERICANIZATION 


To make more intelligent, better citizens! 
Is not this, in a nutshell, the function of a 
library? Where a large percentage of the 
population is of foreign birth, the library 
has still a larger work in instilling into the 
minds of these people right ideals which 
make for real true American citizenship. 
Foreign people patronize several of the 
branch libraries of Gary, Indiana, but one 
branch is one hundred per cent foreign. 
This branch, The Louis J. Bailey Branch, 
named in honor of the librarian, is located 
in the heart of a large foreign district 
where there are at least forty-five different 
nationalities. It has a large juvenile pa- 
tronage. To see, at one glance, the happy 
faces of sixty or seventy children, who 
do not have attractive homes, reading and 
looking over picture books, is alone proof 
that the library is a great asset to the com- 
munity. There is a small collection of 
books in Italian, Polish, Russian, Modern 
Greek and other foreign languages, It 
being the aim to furnish good books 
in foreign languages as well as_ Eng- 
lish. Its growth is hampered by the 
lack of funds for the purchase of books. 
The circulation could be ten times greater 
were there an adequate supply of books. 
Realizing that to do the most effective 
work with foreign people there must be 
hearty co-operation with all other agencies 
endeavoring to aid those of foreign birth 
and parentage. The entire ground floor of 
this branch is now occupied by the Inter- 
national Institute, which is a branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. and whose entire efforts are 
directed to work with foreign women and 


Tue enlarged program of the A. L. A. 


interests me very greatly. For what librar- 
ian is not thrilled at the possibilities of a 
plan which makes the book a factor in our 
national life? In regard to that part of 
the undertaking relating to books for the 
blind, my thoughts are based upon our 
own experience here in California and 
may be briefly expressed. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
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girls. Their workers are educated foreign 
women who go into the homes, carrying to 
the mothers American ideas, conducting 
English classes and organizing clubs which 
meet in the library. The branch librarian, 
previous to the coming of the International 
Institute workers, visited the homes of the 
people. It is the plan now to have the li- 
brarian accompany the workers, thus com- 
ing in closer touch with the people. She 
will also be better able to make them realize 
that the library belongs to them, that she 
is in sympathy with them and that her one 
desire is to help them. 

One of the most important things in con- 
nection with the work with foreign people 
is that the utmost effort be exerted to 
assure them that the American people are 
in sympathy with the many good things 
they can bring to them and of a sincere 
desire for a better understanding between 
them and the American people; that it is a 
“give and take” proposition and not all 
“give.” Systematic visiting can do much 
to accomplish this and also direct them to 
the many advantages of a public library. 

There is no doubt that libraries have a 
most important role to play in Americaniz- 
ing the foreign people in our midst and in 
making better citizens not only of people 
of other nations but of American people 
as well. The action of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on Enlarged Program in placing in 
the budget $5000.00 for this work should 
be most heartily commended. 

Oreua Maup Peters 
Acting Librarian 
Gary (/nd.) Public Library 


It is evident that the needs of the blind 
for reading matter must be met from region- 
al, rather than city or even state, libraries. 
However, sight must not be lost of the fact 
that the territory to be covered by each of 
these distributing points must not be too 
great. Just now the books for the blind 
from the California State Library are go- 
ing from China on the west to Nebraska 
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on the east—tho I naturally make no 
claim to a complete or adequate service 
over that vast territory—and the wear and 
tear thereon are altogether too great. Li- 
braries might therefore be established 
somewhat after the plan adopted by the 
old Franciscan padres when they founded 
their missions up the Pacific Coast to San 
Francisco: a day's journey apart. Our 
day's journey has simply been very much 
lengthened since their time. But if the li- 
braries are too far away from the reader 
it is not only going to be hard on the books 
but it is also going to be what is worse— 
very difficult to find the reader and to keep 
him interested and growing. 

This thought brings me to another ex- 
perience of ours which has been of the ut- 
most value to our non-seeing borrowers. 
We have learned that just books, the best 
of books, in all the types are not enough. 
The majority of the blind become so after 
they have reached adult years. They are 
frequently despondent over their great mis 
fortune, sometimes become soured with the 
world and are disinclined to do anything 
for themselves. They need to be made to 
look upon their sad luck not so much as a 
misfortune as an opportunity. Successful 
reading comes after or with the tonic. And 
the tonic in hundreds of cases in our experi- 
ence may be administered by the right kind 
of home teacher. I believe therefore that 
in the development of an adequate library 
system for the blind of America attention 
should also be directed toward the possi- 


THE LIBRARY 


For years public libraries have been buy 
ing books and periodicals for the use of 
workingmen and women in their daily oc- 
cupations. Hundreds of special industrial! 
libraries have been established to do the 
same thing in even more direct ways. “Th 
use of books as tools” has so long been a 
slogan that it has now virtually become a 
commonplace, whose truth is rather gener- 
ally admitted but whose emphasis has been 
dulled by repetition. 

The need of books for men in industry is 
more acute now than ever. Whether it be 
in agriculture, in the factory, the shop or 
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bilities of employing one or more of these 
workers who will bring to the readers not 
only instruction but also inspiration and a 
will to do and enjoy. We librarians have 
been accustomed and have delighted to say 
that a library is not a library without the 
presence and stimulus of the right sort of 
ibrarian. If that thought has any founda 
tion of fact, it is doubly true when applied 
to books for the blind library and its home 
teacher. 

I note the enlarged program makes a dis- 
tinction between soldier and sailor blind 
and civilian blind. Perhaps the segrega 
tion of funds was merely for convenience 
and clearness of the purpose intended. | 
would say that the question of service 
the blind need not be separated, that wha 
is useful or desirable in one case would be 
equally so in the other. The whole subjec: 
is one which is of vast importance, not 
alone to persons who have lost their sight 
but also to the general public. The pro- 
gram should include an etfort strong and 
persistent to educate the public not only 
as to the needs of the blind but also as to 
the causes of blindness and precautions 
which if taken, would prevent it in a 
great many cases. The blind if sensibly 
treated may become as generally self- 
supporting and cheerful as any part of 
the population; certainly those blind who 
have caught the vision are more impa- 
tient with the street corner beggar type 
than is the rest of the world. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, 
California State Librarian. 


IN INDUSTRY 


the executive office, a knowledge of th: 
best methods of producing more goods of 
better quality is imperative. Only in th 
way can the rising level of prices be me: 
and the high cost of living be mitigated. 
More than ever before, the experience of 
all is needed by each. Waste, whether of 
time or material is little short of criminal 
under present conditions. Vocational help 
thru the library is not only permissable but 
as necessary as many of the war activities 
in which the library played so prominent 
a part. 

Industrial corporations are realizing the 
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need of such service and are liberally back- 
ing their own special libraries. The man 
who reads the technical book or the trade 
paper, instead of resting content with what 
he learns from actual shop practice, is de 
veloping the initiative and the individuality 
which have been the chief assets of Ameri 
can industry. Access to this material can 
be had only thru libraries, for personal pur- 
chase of all that is important in any in- 
dustrial line is beyond the means of the 
average man. 

Wider circulation of really good lists 
compiled and suitably annotated by men 
and women who know the subjects treated 
in the books are highly desirable. Mere 
lists of titles, unless backed by the boo’ 
themselves are of little service, particular], 
in the unattractive forms in which the: 
often appear. 

Just now the man in industry needs more 
than industrial books, essential as they are. 
Industrial relations are more psychological! 
than mechanical. Morale is as important 
in the factory and the office as in the mili- 
tary camp. Books and magazines which 
give both sides of the controverted que 
tions in economics and sociology are as 
useful practically as the shop manual. Pro 
duction is conditioned on a sense of socia! 
obligation and on self-discipline quite a 


much as on ability to manipulate machinery 
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efficiently. Sabotage slacking wil! 


nullify the best planned factory organiza 
tion and they can be cured only by bette: 
thinking and keener consciences on the part 
of both employer and employee. Even 
recreational reading which will add_ its 
part to increasing popular ability to distin 


guish between social essentials to be in 
sisted upon and extravagances to lx 


avoided will react favorably on industrial 
relations. 

The only permanent relief from presen 
industrial conditions lies in the proper edu 
j thy 


| classes of society. If 
library is, as it claims to be, an educational 


cation of a 


institution for the whole community, it mu 


assume as its duty, the provision and circu 


lation of material which will enable its 
users to do more work and better wor! 
with less effort, as well as those books 


periodicals and other matter as will enabl: 
them, in their increased leisure, to come t 


more correct conclusions regarding tl! 
es of society to them and their duties to 
the American Library Asso 
represent the 
movement of the country it must includ 
this aspect of the social problem in 


enlarged program. 


society. If 


entire library 


ciation 1s to 


K. Watrer, 
Librarian, General Motors 


Detroit 


Corporation 
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BOOKS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Even without full knowledge of what is 
contemplated under the Enlarged Program, 
in connection with industrial libraries, it 
may be urged that, in general, any proposed 
extension of library service should give 
careful consideration to work with techni- 
cal, industrial and commercial literature. 

While this literature is not equally im- 
portant in all communities it is true, quite 
generally, that industrial literature offers 
the greatest direct return to the community 
and from the dollars and cents standpoint 
constitutes the best library investment. Ef- 
fective service with this literature, there- 
fore, will go far toward justifying the li- 
brary in the eyes of the public not now ac- 
quainted with the benefits of the library 
service. 

Agencies outside the library field are fur- 


thering the dissemination of sclentifie and 
technical literature to an extent not gen 
erally realized. Every librarian knows 
that the Engin: ering Index now goes auto 
matically to every member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers (near 
10,000 members scattered thruo all 


States of the Union) and 
many non-members, 


librarian is 


incidentally, to 
rut px rhaps not every 
the 1 


cognizant of umber of 


other ind xes, abstracts, and bookli ts now 

reaching the official membersh of variou 

scientific and technical organization \ 
} 


number of these projects have become firm 


ly established during the past two years and 


at least three important new ones are at 


There is, in 
short, a noteworthy tendency toward off 


present under consideration. 


cially keeping various organizations in touch 
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with current literature—a tendency which 
prevails in many fields covered by the 500- 
600 classes of Dewey, but which is less 
apparent in literature outside these classes. 

This widespread dissemination of refer- 
ences and abstracts, by creating and stimu- 
lating a demand for the literature an- 
nounced, is preparing a fertile field which, 
if properly cultivated, the libraries of 
America may reap with profit. The var- 
ious projects have originated, and the de- 
mand is being developed, without effort on 
the part of the A. L. A., and adequate recog- 
nition and encouragement of the tendency 
merits ample consideration under the En- 
larged Program. 

National library service demands not only 
a greater number of industrial collections, 
and improved service from existing ones, 
but also wider dissemination of information 
from the important libraries. The Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has furnished infor- 
mation of some nature to practically every 
state in the Union, and within the past 
month has sent photostat prints as far as 
China and Chile. 

The public library, the corporation li- 
brary, and the institutional library should 
each have a part in this national service, 
and the public will be best served when all 
libraries in one community work together. 
The local librarians in charge of special 
industrial collections are among the most 


I am sure that every librarian in the 
country is thoroly pleased with the move- 
ment within the A. L. A. commonly known 
as the Enlarged Program. 

While some of us may wonder as to the 
source of the financial means to make the 
effort a success we all recall the fact that 
manna has been provided where human in- 
telligence could not foresee its source. 

As one of the several phases of the En- 
larged Program I am sure it will be found 
necessary to devise a plan that will provide 
a larger number of better paid and better 
prepared librarians. 

No Enlarged Program that can be under- 
taken will produce the best, nor even satis- 
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progressive and most intelligent users of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and 
both the special library and the public li- 
brary benefit by co-operation. For example, 
the Carnegie Library furnishes photostat 
material to special libraries, this service 
sometimes exceeding fifty prints for one li- 
brary for a single month. On the other 
hand, a large industrial corporation which 
has with considerable difficulty secured files 
of a foreign journal telephoned last week 
offering the Carnegie Library the use of 
this set in special cases. 

The Public Health Service has as one of 
its most important functions the curing of 
disease but best justifies its existence by 
preventing disease, and has as its ideal the 
raising of the standard of health to such a 
level that the necessity for curing disease 
shall be minimized. Library service does 
not offer an exact parallel but any national 
library service will necessitate a broad pol- 
icy and one of the aims may well be the 
dissemination of information to such an ex- 
tent that the general standard of knowledge 
will be raised. This result presupposes, an 
active effort to take information to the pub- 
lic, in addition to the important work of 
answering such questions as are brought to 
the Library. 

E:ttwoop H. 
Technology Librarian, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


factory, results until the central authority 
can secure intelligent co-operation down the 
line thru all libraries. 

If one may single out a “greatest need” 
where so many vital ones exist, I think 
the greatest single need in library af- 
fairs is more competent librarians. We 
shall not get them until salaries are more 
promising than they have been. Salaries 
are not likely to be better while well pre- 
pared librarians must compete with the i!]: 
prepared for salaries that are but little or 
no better than fair compensation for the 
poorly prepared or those not at all pre- 
pared in any technical or professional sense. 
A fair and rather exacting certification plan 
administered by competent officers is cer- 
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tainly the most effective way so far devised 
by any profession to prevent or eliminate 
competition between the fit and the unfit. 
The fundamental idea, however, in certi- 
fication is not the prevention of competi- 
tion between the fit and the unfit, but 
to protect the people being served from be- 
ing imposed upon by those who are incom- 
petent. As the layman is not usually able 
to judge and therefore protect himself and 
society in general against quacks so the 
protection must always be in the hands of 
the better elements of each profession but 
not for the protection of themselves. Law, 
medicine, the ministry and education have 
all been forced to protect society, not their 
own membership. 

When all or any one may enter a pro- 
fession almost no one is adequately prepared 
for the duties of the profession. Certifica- 
tion of librarians will not cure all the ills 
of this profession, but I believe it will be 
more fundamental toward getting the best 
into the profession and compensating them 
in a way commensurate with the prepara- 
tion required and the nature of the service 
rendered. When “just any one” was per- 
mitted to teach very few did it well and 
almost none prepared themselves for serv- 
ice in the profession of education. 

All our people must see that certification 
is not in any profession a method of 


Times without number I was asked in 
France and in Germany, “What will be 
done with the A. L. A. Library in Paris?” 
Curiously, this question came rarely from 
our librarians; they were all so deeply con- 
cerned with their immediate problems that 
they had little time to think of other mat- 
ters. Almost universally, the inquiry came 
from American soldiers, from Frenchmen, 
and most frequently from Englishmen. 

I confess frankly that during the days 
of our heavy work with troops, when Mr. 
Stevenson so frequently expressed the hope 
that the Paris Library might be made per- 
manent, I heard him listlessly. It was not 
until there commenced the clearing-up of 
small American libraries; the re-shipment 
to the States from France and Germany of 


AN A. L. A. OUTPOST IN PARIS 


monopoly as its opponents frequently try 
to make it appear. | have never known a 
method of certification in any line proposed 
before any legislative body that did not have 
to meet just that accusation and that ac- 
cusation has usually been sufficiently well 
indorsed and urged to at least delay if not 
wholly defeat for the time any effort toward 
that end. 

We must see any certification plan as a 
protection to society in its own welfare as 
against the selfishness of the individual in- 
terested in non-social, if not even, unsocial 
ends. 

I shall not attempt to enter into details 
for a plan, that will be easy enough at any 
time. I earnestly hope that the Committee 
on the Enlarged Program may work out and 
propose a plan that can be recommended to 
all the states for legislation that the entire 
plan may be to a degree uniform and that 
the proposed plan may serve as a guide to 
the several states as they grow to the 
fundamental idea. 

What all can practice without restriction 
is in no serious sense a profession, and 
when all can enter those who would ele- 
vate the practice to the dignity of a pro- 
fession will be at least retarded if not 
wholly hindered. 

FE. Henry, 
Librarian, University of Washington. 


thousands of cases of books; not, in fact, 
until the future of the A. L. A. Paris Li- 
brary had been made the voluntary topic 
of question by all English-speaking people 
with whom I came into contact, that I be- 
gan to realize how dependent upon this free 
library Americans and Europeans had be- 
come, and upon what sound arguments of 
opportunity for service Mr. Stevenson had 
based his hope of its retention. 
I 

From time to time, a library in Europe 
which should be conducted in accordance 
with the highest standards of American 
public library practice has been the dream 
of many far-sighted American librarians. 
With our entry into the war, and the pro- 
vision of library service to the American 
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armies, this dream was made possible of 
fulfillment. 

The center of war library activity in Eur- 
ope was, naturally, the A. L. A. Paris Li- 
brary. Of its service to our armies, | shall 
say nothing here. I would speak, rather, of 
unparalleled service to American and Euro- 
pean civilians, particularly within the past 
six months. 

During the latter part of the summer of 
1919, it was necessary for me to be in close 
contact with our Paris Headquarters. In 
that time, I observed that no one thing was 
more important and required more consider- 
ation than the requests for books which 
poured in from every corner of Europe. 
From everywhere. outside of France our 
various missions, civil and military, in Ar- 
menia, Albania, Montenegro, Italy, Russia, 
England, Poland and elsewhere, requested 
and required library assistance. Some- 
times these Americans had need of indi- 
vidual items, books from which to resolve 
great problems; at other times the demands 
were for collections for recreation and gen- 
eral reference. Two facts were para- 
mountly and undisputably clear: one, that 
the writers had learned to turn to the 
American Library Association and to de- 
pend upon it to meet their needs; the other, 
that no other source existed from which 
such books and such service were available. 

My earlier conviction was firmly and ir- 
revocably fixed by observations made in 
Paris, late in September, en route to 
America. With the general departure of 
our troops from France, the pressure upon 
our Paris Library was considerably les- 
sened. As a consequence, our European 
representative, mindful of the innumerable 
requests he had received from civilians dur- 
ing the period of actual warfare, informed 
the public thru the press that the A. L. A. 
Library would be opened to civilians gener- 
ally, and extended a special invitation to 
our English friends. On the occasion to 
which I refer, I arrived at the library rather 
late in the evening. I was surprised to find 
the beautiful reading rooms entirely filled 
with readers. Many of these were soldiers, 
but there predominated a large majority of 
cosmopolitan civilians. Americans, of 
course, were present, but many faces were 
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unmistakably English and French. | 
learned that this was by no means an un- 
usual attendance. Since the general open- 
ing of the library, civilians were freely tak- 
ing advantage of library opportunities here- 
tofore denied them because of the over- 
whelming numbers of American troops de- 
manding service. 
II 

It will not be necessary for me to enumer- 
ate here the multitude of forcible reasons 
for the permanent retention of the A. L. A. 
Paris Library. I shall note, however, a few 
of the arguments which came within my 
personal experience. In passing, and in 
illustration of the place this library occu- 
pies in Paris, I shall note briefly that at a 
recent meeting of public-spirited cosmo- 
politans resident in Paris, with the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in the chair, there was 
contributed the sum of ninety thousand 
francs toward the continued existence of 
A. L. A. service in Paris. 

The service that may be rendered in Paris 
to the American press, to American men of 
affairs, to the diplomatic corps of every na- 
tion, particularly our own, and above all, to 
the multitude of American students now 
present and certain to come in greatly in- 
creased numbers to Paris, is immeasurable 
and of a value hardly to be conceived. 

It came récently to my attention that the 
publisher and editor of a leading French 
journal of contemporary literature had ex- 
pressed in a letter to an American most 
enthusiastic approbation of the A. L. A. 
Paris Library. This is a solid indication 
of the influence which a permanent library 
will have upon the desired reapproachment 
between American and French intellectuals, 
upon the acquaintance of English-reading 
Frenchmen with the spirit and actuality of 
America, upon the cordiality so desirable 
and so essential to the existence of the 
Franco-American alliance. 

Here we should have, in the heart of 
Europe, in the international capital of the 
world, an outpost of the American Library 
Association, a laboratory demonstration, so 
to say, of American library economy, of the 
meaning of free libraries and of their in- 
fluence upon the mental growth of a people. 
We know how admirably the A. L. A. has 
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been received in France and England. W: 
have heard of the numerous committees and 
official representatives that have inspected 
curiously and eagerly the A. L. A. Par's 
Library, that have asked for detailed infor- 
mation regarding its administration and 
have availed themselves of its service—a 
service unparalleled in Europe—when re- 
liable data was necessary to them and es 
sential within a given time. We know, too, 
the difficulty of installing American sys- 
tems in Europe—except thru patient reiter- 
ation and demonstration. 

This, then, is America’s opportunity 
While I was in Paris, a letter was received 
from Czecho-Slovakia requesting advice 0° 
the American Library Association in the 
establishment of a free library system 
within that republic. There have been many 
such requests from elsewhere; there will 
doubtless be many more from the new re- 


An appeal to ALL librarians 


Headquarters for the financial cam- 
paign for the Enlarged Program have heen 
established at the New York Dispatch Of- 
fice, 31 West 15th Street, New York City. 
A small staff of workers has been assem- 
bled and there is already a big demand for 
publicity material. It is, therefore, ear- 
nestly requested that librarians send to this 
address pictures, stories, facts, ete., which 
are thought likely to be useful in the 
preparation of newspaper and magazine 
articles. 

Probably the strongest appeal can be 
made on the features of the Program which 
deal with business and industrial libraries; 
citizenship including Americanization; di- 
rect service to the Merchant Marine; Coast 
Guards; Lighthouses and discharged sol- 
diers, and library extension, especially in 
rural districts. 

There is probably nothing of greater 
interest to the average reader than a story 
of how an individual has improved him- 
self and increased his earning power and 
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publics. American librarians, indeed al! 


here presented. These facts are revolu 
tionary, no less. 

The permanent A. L. A. Paris Library, 
an American institution, an American Li- 
brary Association institution, will be a liv- 
ing monument to perpetuate the best efforts 
of American librarians in the World War; a 
vivid and eloquent testimony to their vision 
and their constructive statesmanship; an 
indication of their place in the march of 
world progress, of their part in the rehabili- 
tation of Europe and the reconstruction of 
society. 

L. L. Dickerson, 
In charge Library sub-section, 
Education and Recreation 
Branch of the U. S. War De- 


partment. 


MUNITIONS 
his worth as a citizen, thru some mean 
within the reach of ey eryone. There is a 


great need for just such stories that have 
come under the observation of librarians 
and library assistants, showing how an in- 
dividual or a business concern, or a group 
of individuals, has thru books and libraries, 
made a distinct advance in his profession 
or business ability. Such stories will be 
“munitions of war” for the campaign. 

It has been suggested that many librar- 
ians and assistants will know of brothers 
and friends in the military service, who 
would be willing to give their experiences 
and perhaps to some extent their service 
for the benefit of a campaign, the purpose 
of which is to make books and libraries 
easily available to every man, woman and 
child in America, and to promote good 
reading. 

The sooner this material is sent to the 
campaign headquarters the more useful it 
will be. 

Cart H. Miram, 


Director, A. L. A. Enlarged Program. 
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THE LITERATURE OF HORTICULTURE 


By Marjorie F. Warner, Bibliographical 


Horticuttura_ bibliography has two im- 
portant objects: (a) the study of works 
concerning the cultivation of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables, and of plants in relation 
to landscape, constituting what we call 
horticultural literature; and (b) collection 
of data on the history or origins of the 
plants and processes of _ horticulture, 
whether in works of the preceding group, 
or gleaned from the most diverse sources— 
travel, biography, general history, manu- 
scripts, old newspapers, and what not—a 
form of research no less vital than the 
other, the less frequently undertaken by 
librarians, and requiring, moreover, selec- 
tive and critical faculties of a very high 
order. 

I may be unduly impressed with the lack 
of guides to horticultural literature, but 
in turning to this field from that of bot- 
any, where bibliographical work has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, it seems to 
me that the former has been greatly neg- 
lected. In the first place, one has to go 
well back into the past for a comprehensive 
bibliography of the subject. While many 
others include it in part, the only general 
bibliography with which I am familiar is 
the third section of Seguier’s “Bibliotheca 
Botanica,’ 1740—not that this contains the 
largest number of titles, as there are others 
more extensive, but for his time, Seguier 
appears to cover most thoroly all the litera- 
ture of cultivated plants and plant culture, 
including not only gardening, but field 
crops and arboriculture, and is withal a most 
satisfactory tool to work with. Unfortun- 
ately the supplement by Gronovius in 1760 
adds nothing to its value. I believe there 
has been no attempt in modern times to 
cover the entire field of horticulture, as 
Pritzel’s “Thesaurus Literaturae Botanicae’” 
for instance, aims to cover that of botany. 
We have had selected lists and partial biblio- 
graphies: by country, as Mariboe" on the 
Danish, Johnson‘ and Cecil* on the English, 
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Bailey* on American, Dochnahl’ on German 
(including Austrian) literature ; and by sub- 
ject, as landscape gardening, pomology. 
floriculture, etc., but no single authority on 
the literature as a whole, nor anything 
whatever on some portions of it, although 
some others have been very competently 
treated. 

Save for some very scholarly work on 
the history of cultivated plants, the Ger- 
mans, who are usually so strong in bibli- 
ography and history, have on the whole 
done comparatively little in connection with 
horticulture; nor has this field seemed to 
attract the Italians, who in recent years 
have been making many notable contribu- 
tions to botanical history and bibliography— 
their early horticultural literature was, how- 
ever, very well covered by Filippo Re’ in 
his “Dizionario Ragiooato di Libri d’Agri- 
coltura.” Possibly the most active interest 
of recent times has flourished in France 
and England, where during the last 30 
years or so, there has been a number of 
enthusiastic and critical students of garden- 
ing literature and history, publishing many 
notes and articles on authors who are 
1 Seguier, 
‘botanica, 


Librorum qui de Re Botanica, de Medicamentis ex 
Vegetabilibus Paratis, de Re Rustica, & de Horti- 


sive Catalogus Auctorum et 


cultura Tractant. Lugduni Batavorum, C. Haak, 
1740. 
—— Auctuarium in Bibliothecam Botanicam . . 
a Laur. Theod. Gronovio. Lugduni Batavorum, 
1760. 

Pritzel, G. A. 

Thesaurus Literature Lipsiae, F. A. 

Brockhaus, 1851. (2d ed. 1872.) 

® Mariboe, Carl. 


Fortegnelse over Dansk fra 
ten- 


1546-1908. Kobenhavn, C. J. Catos Bog & 
trykkeri, 
* Johnson, G 
’ A history of English Gardening. London, Bald- 
win & Cradock [etc.], 1829. 
5 Cecil, Hon. Mrs. Evelyn. 
a4 History of Gardening in England. London, 
Quaritch, 189s. 
ey, H. 
List of American Horticultural Books. Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, v. 3, p. 1523-1562. 1915. 


Dochnahl, F. 


Bibliotheca Hortensis. Vollstandige Garten- 
Bibliothek. Niarnberg, W. Schmid, 1861. 
* Re, Filippo. 
Dizionario Ragionato di Libri d’Agricoltura. 
Venezia, Vitarelli, 1808-09. 4 Vv. 
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interesting either on account of their ob 
scurity or their real importance, or on rare 
and puzzling old books, beside valuable 
contributions on the history of cultivated 
plants. Among the latter may be specially 
mentioned in the “Histoire des Légumes of 
M. Gibault’, librarian of the French National 
Horticultural Society, an exceedingly im- 
portant book in this subject. Some very 
fine work in this line was done in our 
own country, however, many years ear- 
lier, buy the late Dr. Edward L. Sturte- 
vant,” whose articles on garden vege- 
tables, etc., are well known and widely 
used. Dr. Sturtevant’s work, following 
closely after the publication of Candolle’s 
“Origin of Cultivated Plants’” was perhaps 
the earliest of its kind in America, but there 
has since been considerable research along 
similar lines. In regard to horticultural lit- 


erature in the limited sense, however, it 
appears that almost nothing had been done 
prior to 1915, when L. H. Bailey’s “List of 
American Horticultural Books” was pub- 
lished in the third volume of the “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” preceded by 
sketches of the history of American horti- 


culture and its literature, and followed by a 
series of biographical notes by various 
authors, on persons who have contributed to 
the literature, the science, or the practice 
of horticulture in this country. The list of 
books was in itself a big and useful under- 
taking, and is so comprehensive that in spite 
of some limitations it will inevitably furnish 
the basis for the more critical bibliography, 
which it is to be hoped the future may pro- 
duce. 


CHFCK LIST OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS 

One of the most obvious opportunities, 
therefore, consists in bringing this list down 
to date, and amplifying it as to earlier titles 
and editions. I tried for a while to note 
American books which had been omitted. 
and discovered a few additional issues, some 
of them earlier than those listed, but prac- 
tically no new titles. As I understand that 
Professor Bailey himself is not making « 
supplement, this task is open to any library 
or librarian who will be responsible for it 
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and make the information accessible to 
others. It would be a comparatively simple 
matter to turn the list into card form (re- 
prints can still be had if it is advisable to 
start by cutting up the original), which 
would make it possible to incorporate addi- 
tions to date in one alphabet, and would 
also give opportunity for inclusion of criti- 
cal notes and supplementary information 
which would be invaluable in the compilation 
of a more extended bibliography. 

Happily for us, American horticultural 
literature is sufficiently distinct, both as to 
period, and as to materials and conditions of 
cultivation in this country, to enable us to 
treat it independently, which greatly simpli- 
fies the task. With American publications 
eliminated, the literature of horticulture 
seems to fall naturally into two groups: 
modern European literature of the same 
period, that is, from the beginning of the 
19th century; and earlier works coming 
down to the end of the 18th. We need 
hardly concern ourselves with these groups, 
however, as it is the American books for 
which we are responsible to the world, and 
European horticultural literature, especially 
that of the last half century, is too volum- 
inous to be satisfactorily handled save in 
European libraries. Nor does it appear 
that we can do a great deal with the very 
old books, as we have too few for purposes 
of comparison. I have a rudimentary 
check list of 16th-18th century titles, with 
many critical and explanatory notes from 
various sources, but the problems which re- 
quire examination of the books themselves 
are too numerous to permit any great 
achievement without resort to European col- 
lections. In the mean time any information 
I have accumulated is of course available 
to anyone who wishes to make use of it. 

INDEXES 
Indexes afford a wonderful chance for 


* Gibault, Georges. 

Histoire des 
cole, 1912. 

” Sturtevant, E. L. 

[Various papers, the most important being two 
series under the titles: “Kitchen Garden Esculents 
of American Origin” in v. 19, and “History of 
Garden Vegetables” in v. 21-25 of American 
Naturalist, 1885-91.] 
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Origine des Plantes Cultivées 
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the bibliographer. Few American horticul- 
tural periodicals possess even tolerable an- 
nual indexes; at the present moment I re- 
call only one, now extinct, which has a 
really excellent one, e. g., Garden and 
Forest, and European journals are no bet- 
ter. Even the Gardeners’ Chronicle, pre- 
eminent in many respects, is most inef- 
fectively indexed, the total absence of 
authors’ names being a serious defect when 
it comes to locating faulty or incomplete 
references, while the method of entering 
under subject varies from time to time, and 
is never adequate to all requirements. The 
worst fault I have to find with the English 
periodicals is that their indexes do not 
improve with age; several of them have 
changed their methods of indexing more 
than once, but to no real advantage. This 
condition is very general however; for in- 
stance, Gartenflora, which has at times had 
fairly good annual and even decennial in- 
dexes, varies so much from one volume to 
another, that one cannot tell how: to look 
for book reviews or personal notices, etc. 
Several valuable journals have indexes 
which are practically lists of titles, slightly 
altered to bring them under leading words, 
and examples of inadequate indexing might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Of course the 
great bulk of some of these series would 
make the cost of publishing a comprehens- 
ive index almost prohibitive, but if it were 
known that there was an adequate index in 
card form for some of these sets, there 
would be many requests for the information 
it might contain on various phases of hor- 
ticultural and botanical work. Whosoever 
would deserve well of posterity could hardly 
do better than compile a thorough index 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, for instance, or 
the Journal of the French National Horti- 
cultural Society, or The Horticulturist, 
founded and for some time edited by A. J. 
Downing, or the journal which passed 
thru so many vicissitudes of title before 
it was finally known as American Garden- 
ing. Then, too, many of the publications 
of our state and local societies and boards 
of horticulture would be rendered more 
valuable by thorough indexes, especially 
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for early issues, but such indexing should 
be more than mere listing of articles and 
topics for discussion—it should cover all 
such minor but significant items as new va- 
rieties of plants exhibited at fairs or men- 
tioned at meetings, or original methods of 
culture which might be presented. 

CHECK LIST OF PERIODICALS AND REPORTS 

In view of the discussion on this pro- 
gram of a check list of agricultural peri- 
odicals, it may seem superfluous to take 
up the matter of such a list for horticulture, 
but on the other hand, no survey of biblio- 
graphical needs and possibilities would be 
complete without it, and as the conditions 
may differ to a considerable extent from 
those affecting the production of an agri- 
cultural list, I shall suggest a method of 
procedure, hoping that it may at least con- 
tribute something to the general discus- 
sion. Probably most of us have agonized 
sufficiently over the identification of peri- 
odicals, to realize that there is no single 
place to search for them. Bolton’s “Cata- 
logue of Scientific and Technical Periodi- 
cals” gives the life-histories of a few hor- 
ticultural journals, but of course includes 
no reports or publications of societies or 
institutions. American periodicals and re- 
ports are briefly treated in Bailey's list in 
the “Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture,’” 
but with scanty information as _ to 
series and changes of title. Dochnahl's 
“Bibliotheca Hortensis’’ covers German ser- 
ials down to 1860, but is of little use for 
bibliographical purposes. The best sources 
of information on agricultural and horti- 
cultural serials are not found in gencral 
bibliographies, but in the lists of periodicals 
in certain coilections. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published a catalog” 
of its periodicals as Library Bulletin 37, 
1901, with supplement in 1907. This is well 
provided with references and notes, so that, 
as the Department possesses one of the 
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fullest collections of serials relating to agri- 
culture in the country, its list is correspond- 
ingly valuable. Many horticultural peri- 
odicals, but few in general agriculture, are 
found in the catalogue of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum Library,” and the recently issued 
first part of the catalogue of the Library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society” 
includes its excellent collection of serials, 
tho the titles thereof are unfortunately rin 
into one alphabet with authors of books. 
Beside these three lists in the United 
States there are at least two European cata- 
logs which cannot be overlooked: that of 
the library of the French Nationa! Society 
of Horticulture,” published in 1g00, and that 
of the Danish Royal Agricultural High 
School at Copenhagen,” published in 1898, 
with supplements in 1907 and 1912. This 
being a classed catalog goes to the other 
extreme from the Massachusetts Horticul 
tural Society, distributing its serials ac- 
cording to their subject, but it includes many 
titles not found in other collections, and is 
moreover invaluable as a_ bibliographical 
tool. Unhappily I have not been able to 
see the new catalog of the library of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England,” 
which might also throw light on horticul 
tural journals. 

I have reviewed existing lists rather fully, 
with the double aim of coordinating present 
resources, and indicating the line of de 
parture for something fuller and more ade- 
quate than anything now available. With 
some trepidation I suggest that we have 
reached the point where it is no less es- 
sential to find out what we lack, than to 
know exactly what we already have; tha’ 
is, it is the identification and complete de- 
cription of unfamiliar titles which we seek 
in all these lists. As a number of the 
larger libraries have a considerable pro- 
portion of titles in common, it seems to 
one who looks at the literature as a whole. 
that some part of the vast labor and ex- 
pense of preparing and publishing many se 
parate lists might be more fruitfully ew 
ployed on one of wider scope, in which th: 
titles common to many libraries would be 
complemented by those which are actually 
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located in very few places. As a concrete 
instance, Landreth’s Floral Magazine and 
Botanical Repository, a fairly well known 
American journal, is not in Washington, not 
at the John Crerar, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society or the Missouri Px 
tanical Garden; it is in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum catalog, but the only copy I have ever 
seen personally occurred in the last place 
where I should have expected to look for 
it—at the Field Museum in Chicago. So, 
if the horticultural periodicals and reports 
could be brought together from the half 
dozen library catalogs already mentioned, 
the resulting check list, no matter how 
clumsy and incomplete, ought to be far more 
useful than any facilities we now have, in 
the way of separate lists varying in ar- 
rangement and mode of entry. It should 
not stop here, however, but the titles thu 
secured, together with printed cards from 
the John Crerar, Library of Congress, ete., 
should be compared with the libraries of the 
New York Botanical Garden, Gray Herbar- 
ium at Cambridge, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den at St. Louis, New York and Boston puly 
lic libraries, and possibly other collections. 
This task of comparison would be costly 
in time, labor, and money, and even if the 
several libraries in question could cooper- 
ate by checking their own collections, which 
cannot be assumed, there is a point beyond 
which the work could be far more satis- 
factorily performed by a single person. [c- 
sides requiring an individual ambitious 
enough to inaugurate, and persistent enough 
to carry it on, the preparation of such a 
check list certainly implies a library suffic- 
iently altruistic to support the project by 
granting the time needed for the work by 
" Harvard University Arnold Arboretum. Library. 
Catalogue. Comp. by E, M. Tucker. Cambridge, 
Cosmos Press, 1914-17. 2 v. (Publications of the 
Arnold Arboretum, no, 6.) 
* Massachusetts Horticultural Society Library. 
Catalogue. Part I. Alphabetical List of Authors 
and Titles. Cambridge, University Press, 1918. 
Nationale d'Horticulture de France. Biblio- 
= Catalogue. Classé par M. G. Gibault. Paris, 
Imprimerie de la Cour d’Appel, 1900. 
-—~—1.-2, supplément (1900-1910). Paris, 1905-10 
" Denmark. Kongelige Veterinaer og Landbohjskole. 
“ie over den . Bibliothek indtil Udgangen 
of 1894. Kobenhavn, Rug. Bang, 1808. 
—-— Tillaez (1895-1910), Kobenhavn, 1907-12. 


* Royal Agricultural Society of England. Library. 
Catalogue. By G. E. Mainwaring. London [1917] 
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the compiler, with perhaps mechanical as- 
sistance by other members of the staff, and 
it perhaps also involves financial co-opera- 
tion of other libraries in later stages of 
the work. Aside from the rather mechan- 
ical processes of checking and assembling 
the titles at the outset, the undertaking does 
not indicate many opportunities for gen- 
eral library cooperation. Obviously such a 
check list should be based on the most ex- 
tensive collections of serials, and fullest 
possible data in regard to each set, but 
even the smallest libraries may contain rari- 
ties not found in the basic lists, and should 
be responsible for communicating them to 
the general list, particularly in case of data 
on very local societies, like the Ross County 
Horticultural Society of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
or the Henrico Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of Richmond, Virginia. 
Owing to its great extent and complexity 
this particular undertaking is more properly 
a library enterprise than an individual one. 
It should be kept in mind, moreover, that 
it is not only the task of compilation which 
is burdensome, but the large correspond- 
ence which inevitably grows out of requests 
for information. On the other hand, cen- 
tralization of the work is indispensable to 
the printing of such a list—for while I 
am not at present considering the feature 
of publication, it should be our ultimate 
goal—and the consultation and use of the 
list would be among the most valuable aids 
in securing its final completeness and most 
serviceable arrangement. Another import- 
ant aspect of the work would be to indicate 
serials either totally lacking or very rarely 
found in American collections, and organ- 
ization of a cooperative plan for the pur- 
chase of such items among various libraries. 
The Department of Agriculture, for in- 
stance, might appropriately become respon- 
sible for the acquisition of very rare horti- 
cultural serials occasionally needed by the 
smaller agricultural libraries, but not in 
frequent demand. Cooperative purchasing 
should also take into account the geographi- 
cal factor; it would seem absurd, for in- 
stance, to have two copies of some rare but 
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important journal located in Washington, 
and no other in the whole United States. 


RARITIES IN PERIODICALS 


Before leaving the subject of periodicals 
let me call attention to one of the most 
difficult as well as one of the most fascin- 
ating opportunities: collecting data on early 
American journals and societies. There 
are several horticultural journals, mostly 
very fragmentary it is true, which are not 
noted by L. H. Bailey,* or to my knowledge, 
anywhere else, and in some cases a single 
number may be found in one library and 
another in a distant collection, so that no 
one knows exactly what or how much has 
ever been published. There have probably 
also been many reports and transactions of 
local societies, of which there is not the 
slightest record. So elusive is this kind of 
material that it is not safe to let pass, unless 
you absolutely know it to be common, any 
stray issue of an American report or jour- 
nal, in any library or second-hand book 
store, or private ownership, or even in a 
catalog or bibliography, without taking note 
of it. An interesting example of this kind 
is The Magazine of Gardening and Botany, 
of which vol. 1, no. 1, January 1834, was 
published in Baltimore under the editorship 
of H. F. Dickehut. I have seen only this one 
issue and have never seen any allusion either 
to the journal or its editor. Again, only the 
other day, I noted in a bibliography of Dr. 
C. C. Parry, a paper published in the Utah 
Pomologist, for May, 1874, a title not in 
Bailey's list of journals, though given by 
Bolton.” 


SOCIETIES WITHOUT TRANSACTIONS 


Here too, we may mention the horticul- 
tural societies which appear to have pub- 
lished few or no reports, but are chiefly 
immortalized by printed addresses at an- 
nual meetings and fairs, etc., while their 
actual transactions, if any, were in all prob- 
ability printed in local newspapers. Such 
was the important society flourishing in 
New York from about 1824, the Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland state societies started 
about 1830, and the New Haven County 
Society in the forties; while even the 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society was 
largely represented by essays and addresses 
during the first decade or so after its es- 
tablishment in 1829. Hence the record of 
what these various organizations did to 
stimulate the science and practice of horti- 
culture in this country is chiefly to be 
sought in general agricultural journals or 
local newspapers. Sometimes valuable in- 
formation is found in very remote sources, 
as for instance, an interesting letter } 
Robert Schomburgk on the horticultural so- 
cieties of Philadelphia and New York, in 
the transactions of the Prussian society in 
1830. I regret that I have not kept a list 
of the very local societies, like the Aiken 
(S. C.) Fruit-growing Society, which ex- 
isted in 1859, on evidence of an address of 
that date by H. W. Ravenel, or the Scott 
County (lowa) Horticultural Society, be- 
fore which Dr. Parry gave a paper (noted 
in the bibliography already mentioned) 
which was printed in the Western Weekly 
of Davenport, Feb. 21, 1874. Even a bare 
list of names, it seems to me, would be use- 
ful, tho I cannot imagine anyone going to 
the pains of compiling it without becoming 
keenly interested also, in accumulating notes 
on the history of the societies themselves. 


LITERATURE OF THE SEED AND NURSERY TRADE 

Apropos of rare and fugitive material, let 
me adjure you never to throw away any 
trade catalogs of seed and nursery firms 
without consulting the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society or the Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Both these insti- 
tutions have in recent years been slowly and 
painfully collecting just such material as is 
constantly being destroyed, though perhaps 
not so recklessly at present as in times past. 
Even the Department of Agriculture has 
not been without sin: I recall a set of the 
Hamberger Garten-und Blumenzeitung in 
some 40 volumes, in the original covers, 
which had one or more catalogs of plants, 
bulbs, seeds, etc., with nearly every issue. 
The person then in charge of binding in 
the Department Library consigned all these 
catalogs to the waste basket, and from the 
safe vantage of many years I dare confess 
that at that time I should probably have 
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done likewise, tho the material thus lost 
was possibly worth much more than th: 
periodical itself, which might be duplicated 
now and then, as the catalogs cannot be. 

Some explanation of the utility of trade 
catalogs may be in order. They are useful 
in supplying data in many connections: (a) 
new plants which have been exploited by 
the trade before receiving botanical recog- 
nition, (b) careless use of trade names, 
which makes it doubtful whether a plant 
sold and widely known under a given name 
is actually the botanical species entitled 
to that name; (c) interest in the date and 
place of notable advances in plant breeding, 
production of important hybrids, ete.; (d) 
origin and history of plants introduced into 
cultivation from a wild state or from other 
countries. The uncertainty surrounding the 
origin or introduction of some of our well- 
known cultivated plants is surprising, and 
there is always a chance that some item 
of information may have appeared in a 
trade catalog, long before it was taken up 
by the more enduring literature of the hor- 
ticultural manuals, or even mentioned in 
periodicals. 

Files of trade catalogs, then, are to be 
cherished, but on account of their great 
bulks, and probably rather infrequent use, 
it seems wise to concentrate them in a few 
collections, as those of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the Department of 
Agriculture. The Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den also has a considerable file, notable for 
the possession of a few specially important 
foreign catalogs, but it has not for a num- 
ber of years been so closely kept up. 

It is not impossible that a systematic at- 
tempt may some day be made to do for gar- 
den varieties what the Index Kewensis” aims 
to do for botanical species, by recording 
the first occurrence of names of plants 
brought into cultivation, as Morren and 
De Vos in their Index bibliographique” actu- 
“” Index Kewensis; an Enumeration of the Genera 

and species of flowering Plants, from the Time of 

Linnaeus to the year 1885. Oxford, Clarendon 

Press, 1893-95. 4 v. 

—Supplementum I-IV (1886-1910). Bruxelles & 

Oxford, 1901-13 
2% Morren, Edouard, and De Vos, André 

Index Ribliographique de l'Hortus Belgious . . . 


1830 a 1880, [Bruxelles] Fédération des Sociétés 
d'Horticulture de Belgique, 1887 
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ally did for ornamentals introduced or cul- 
tivated in Belgium, and as the earliest notice 
often occurs in trade lists, which in many 
cases have utterly disappeared, it is particu- 
larly important that we, in indexing peri- 
odicals, should not fail to record plant nov- 
elties quoted from catalogs, as well as the 
names of firms whose catalogs are men- 
tioned: for instance the lists in Allgemcine 
Gartenseitung of plants offered for sale by 
Deegen of Koestritz or Friedrich Ado!ph 
Haage, Jr., of Erfurt. The introduction 
of a given variety can often be traced to a 
certain firm, but there is sometimes great 
difficulty in discovering the exact date 
when it was first. produced or distributed. 


BIOGRAPILICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA 

One of the facts strongly emphasized in 
my experience is the difficulty of obtaining 
biographical and bibliographical data in 
connection with special subjects like horti- 
culture. In case of persons like Philip 
Miller or Loudon or A. J. Downing or Du- 
hamel du Monceau or others similarly 
identified with the literature, one may ex- 
pect to find all the essential data in horti- 
cultural reference books; but if, as fre- 
quently occurs, important contributions to 
horticultural knowledge are made by phy- 
sicians, members of the clergy or monastic 
orders, business men and legislators (though 
the latter is not usual in the United States, 
it is necessary to call to our aid biograph- 
ical and historical works dealing with the 
profession, the sect or occupation of the 
author. A case in point is that of Edward 
Sprague Rand, who wrote many floricul- 
tural treatises from about 1863 to 1884, 
when he lost his life in a steamboat dis- 
aster, altho Library of Congress printed 
cards give the date of his death as 1897. 
The information given in_ horticultural 
journals is very meager, but refers to Rand 
as a Boston lawyer, and one would be more 
likely to discover the essential facts about 
him in the records of the legal profession 
than in those of gardening. On the other 
hand, general reference books of appar- 
ently remote interest often yield informa- 
tion on persons who are otherwise very 
elusive. Suggestive examples of this are 
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found in two recent -papers by W. 
Roberts" in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, the 
one dealing with botanists, the other with 
gardeners, both based on data obtained from 
a search of Musgrave’s Obituary.” Of 
course one would naturally make use of 
local history, genealogies, and collected and 
individual biography, while there is also a 
vast amount of material on the lives and 
work of authors, plant breeders and col- 
lectors, ete., in horticultural journals and 
reports, which should either be brought to- 
gether in the course of regular compre- 
hensive indexing, or which might be made 
the object of special work in this direction. 
I used to dream of something similar to 
Britten and Boulger’s “Index to British 
and Irish Botanists," for persons of horti- 
cultural interest, but after collecting quanti- 
ties of biographical notes along this line, 
I doubt whether such a compilation would 
be worth while; the data, however, would 
be indispensable to the editor of a critica! 
bibliography of horticulture, and a card in- 
dex of such material would probably be fre- 
quently called upon to furnish information. 
A very natural and desirable outcome of the 
quest for biographical and _ bibliographical 
data would moreover be the production of 
a series of horticultural biographies—not 
merely such as are commonly published at 
the time of the death of a contemporary. 
but sketches compiled from more or less 
in accessible sources, of older, often almost 
unknown authors and horticulturists, after 
the fashion of the many excellent biog- 
raphies published in Le Jardin, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and The Garden. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
There are many aids to historical research 
in the field of horticulture in existing works 
on the history of agriculture and garden- 
ing, and treatises of the kind of which Can- 
dolle’s “Origin of Cultivated Plants’™ is 


22 Roberts, William. 
_Some 17th and 18th Century Gardeners. Gard 
Chron. IIT. v. 62, p. 235-236. Dec. 15, 1917. 
—Some little known botanists. Gard. Chron., 


v. 65. p. 147. Mar. 29, 1919. 
% Mirsgrave, Sir William. 

Obituary Prior to 1800 (as far as relates to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland) London, 1899-1901. 
6 v. (Publications of the Harleian Society, v. 44-49). 

* Britten, Tames, and Boulger, G. S 
_ A Biographical Index of British and Irish Botan- 
ists. London, West, Newman & Co., 1893. 
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a conspicuous example, but these form only 
a small proportion of the sources to be in- 
vestigated. Allusion has already been made 
to the trade literature, and there is of 
course much to be found in periodicals, but 
for study of early American horticulture, 
one of the chief sources of information is 
found in newspaper files. These of course 
will not be found in many of the agricul- 
tural libraries, tho they may occasionally 
be accessible in nearby collections. Tho 
difficult and tedious in the extreme, the 
search of local sometimes re- 
warded by mention of experiments with 
crops, new and marvelous fruits and vege- 
tables of local production, personal data, ac 
vertisements of seeds and “garden sass,” 
which are not to be found anywhere else. 
Still more difficult than searching of news- 
papers is the examination of manuscripts, 
but journals, letters, account books, and 
even legal documents may yield significant 
bits of gardening history, as exchange of 
seeds and plants between correspondents 
(of great interest from the point of view 
of plant introduction and distribution), 
data on prices of seeds, tools and garden 
produce, or wages of garden labor, notes 
on climate in relation to plants, etc. Local 
history and natural history are also to be 
considered, as well as description and travel, 
biographies and published diaries and let- 
ters, also early popular and literary maga- 
zines, and miscellanies, to say nothing of 
the transactions of what we call learned 
societies, in early periods covering a wide 
range of economic and practical topics, as 
those of the American Philosophical and 
Royal Society of London. 

An interesting research is detailed |! 
P. L. Ricker® in Science for July 14, 1916. 
It was desired to locate a revised copy of 
William Coxe’s “View of the Cultivation 
of Fruit Trees,” with many important ad- 
ditions, known to have been left in manu- 
script at the time of the author’s death in 
1831, which had completely disappeared 
from common knowledge, and Mr. Ricker 
undertook to apply genealogical methods to 
the task. Various local histories and gen- 
ealogical sources were examined and a 
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number of Coxe’s descendants discovered. 
to whom letters were sent, and from one of 
them was obtained a chart of the fami!) 
which, while it did not give the addresses 
did give places of birth, and with this clue 
telephone and other directories were 
searched and addresses found for some 25 
other descendants. Letters were in turn 
sent to these, and one of them proved to 
have the precious manuscript in his posses 
This work, which is now in the 
Library of the Department of Agriculture, 
is especially valuable for its data on a num 
ber of fruit diseases, made prior to any 
published accounts of the same. 

In hunting for clues to the authorship oi 
ly American book I have myself per 
sonally examined hundreds of volumes, i: 
cluding local newspapers prior to the Revo 
lution, literary and 
periodicals of the latter 18th and early 19th 
century, personal diaries, local history and 
description of Virginia in Italian, French 
German and English, book notices and cata 
logs of libraries existing before or shortly 
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after 1800, even sermons and poems; a: 
while yielding slight results as to the par 
ticular object of inquiry, the search ha 
turned up some very 
dening history, and is an excellent illust: 
tion of the diverse sources wherein the | 
ter may be found. 

For early European interest in plant in 
troduction, we turn not only to agricultural 
books, but to such travels in the Levant as 
Busbecq’s “Epistolicae Turcicae,”/” or Be 
lon’s “Observations de Plusieurs Singular 
itéz et Choses Memorables Trouvées en 
Gréce, Asie, Indée, Egypte, Arabie et 
Autres Pays Estranges,”” or to the life and 
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letters of Peiresc,”” the friend of Clusius 
and other naturalists of his day (1580- 
1637), who was zealous in the introduction 
of new plants at his estates in Provence. 


CRITICAL WORK ON OLD BOOKS 


Unhappily the really old gardening books, 
especially English ones, appear to be in 
such demand from collectors, that our agri- 
cultural libraries, with their modest funds, 
are not likely to compass very many of 
them. A census of 16th and 17th century 
books in the United States might reveal 
many choice volumes in private hands, 
while showing regrettable deficiencies in 
this particular line in our library collections. 
Many of these works moreover, printed 
in time when labor was relatively cheaper 
than paper and ink, were issued in such 
small editions as to be today practically non- 
existent. “The Profitable Instruction for 
Kitchen Gardens,” of Richard Gardner 
(London 1590),” was said by Mrs. Cecil in 
her “History of Gardening in England, 
to have been mentioned by Lowndes, but no 
copy had been traced by her, so that the 
one advertised by Quaritch a year or so 
ago may be practically unique. This issue 
of small editions naturally led to frequent 
reprints, and together with the common 
practice of anonymity, helps to explain the 
extensive production of plagiaries. It thus 
occurs that we rarely find two copies of cer- 
tain works precisely alike, while on the 
other hand, similar or practically identical 
contents often masquerade under several 
different authors or titles. All these fac- 
tors render it difficult, when we get refer- 
ences to some of these books, and even 
sometimes in handling the volumes them- 
selves, to identify the author or original 
source of the work. If we could have ac- 
cess to all other publications on the subject 
for about the same period, the difficulty 
might be settled by comparison ,but in ab- 
sence of the books themselves, we seize 
upon all sorts of notes and allusions to as- 
sist in identifying our titles and establish- 
ing their relationship to others. In par- 
ticular I recall an article by R. P. Brother- 
ston™ in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, giving a 
digest of a very rare carnation book: “Le 
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Jardinage des Oeillets,” par L. B. (Paris, 
1647)," which I have been unable to locate 
in this country, but from this summary one 
may easily recognize the “Traité des Oeil- 
lets” in Pierre Morin’s “Remarques Néces- 
saires pour la Culture des Fleurs” 
Nouvelle édition,” as derived from the same 
source, if indeed not entirely taken from the 
earlier work. This is but a single instance 
of the utility of studies of this kind, and it 
is worth noting that there have been many 
by Brotherston, Gibault, Payne, Bunyard 
and others in England and France, which 
are absolutely without a counterpart in this 
country, and made primarily from the lit- 
erary or bibliographical standpoint, rather 
than that of the scientific or practical hor- 
ticulturalist. This is not to say that prac- 
tical and scientific knowledge do not play an 
important part in such work, but merely to 
suggest the possibilities open to the zeal- 
ous bibliographer in the study of books as 
books. And while we in this country have 
comparatively few of these critical old 
books to deal with, it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the majority of those 
which come into our hands present some 
difficulties. When the latter have been 
successfully cleared up, it is all the more 
important, therefore, that the results should 
not be lost; in case cards are to be printed, 
rather full explanatory notes may some- 
times be given, but in many other cases 
the publication of a more extended biblio- 
graphical note is clearly advisable. Even 
if the point brought out proves not to be 
absolutely new and original, the chances 
are good that no one has called attention 
to it for a hundred years or so. Every 
once in a while I discover discrepancies ex- 
plained by some early authority, as Haller’s 
“Bibliotheca Botanica” (1771-72)," but 
overlooked by later bibliographers. 

* Gardner, Richard. 

Profitable Instructions for the Manuring, Sowing 
and Planting of Kitchen Gardens, London, Allde 
for E. White, 1590. 

Brotherston, R. P. 

The Carnation in French Literature. Gard. 
Chron. v. 39, 97. Feb, 1906. 

% Le Jardinage des Ocillets, par L. B. Paris, L. 
Rowlanger, 1647. 
% Morin, Pierre. 

Remaroues Nécessaires Pour la Culture des 

Fleurs. Nouvelle ed. Lyon, C. Amy, 1686. 
* Haller, Albrecht von. 
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EDITING 


I wish to call attention to one field of ac- 
tivity which is not strictly bibliographical, 
although it requires a high degree of bibli- 
ographical insight and experience; this is 
the editing, indexing and translating of the 
agricultural classics, which are essential to 
a knowledge of the history of plants under 
cultivation. The early Latin and Greek 
authors have been many times edited, and 
there are English versions of the Scriptores 
and Geoponika, but there are many import- 
ant writers down into the 18th century, who 
are little known, partly because of their 
rarity, and partly because they have not 
been exploited. Colerus” and Hohberg™ 
are indeed rare; Herrera” has I think, been 
translated only into Italian, although there 
is a comparatively modern Spanish edition; 
even the work of Crescenzi,” which was 
richly represented among incunabula, and 
between 1500 and 1851 had possibly two 
score editions in Latin, French, Italian and 
German, is comparatively little known. 

Even if all the wisdom of these old 
writers has been condensed into the modern 
treatises, which I venture to doubt, the indi- 
vidual flavor of their work cannot be thus 
transmitted, and without this our conception 
of the literature of agriculture and garden- 
ing is apt to be dry and dull. The rarity 
of these books is a strong argument for 
bringing them to wider notice, and while 
modern editions or complete English trans- 
lations are utterly impracticable in most 
cases, it would be inspiring to have sum- 
maries of the portions on plants and culti- 
vation, with well chosen and carefully 
translated extracts. 

In this connection I would also mention 
the value and interest of matter relating to 
gardening excerpted from old books other 
than agricultural, and commonly supposed 
to have no bearing on the subject. An ex- 
ample of this kind recently appeared in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle under the title: “On 
the Walled Garden,” being a translation 
with explanatory notes, by F. M. Graves,” 
from Le Menagier de Paris,” a late 14th 
century manuscript published by the Soci- 
été des Bibliophiles in 1846. This gives a 


suggestion of what might be done for 
American horticultural history, by a series 
of contributions to accessible journals, com- 
prising the material on gardening to be 
found in books on American history and 
description of the colonial period, or to 
be gleaned from manuscript sources, etc. 
While the works from which coherent gar- 
den documents could be extracted may not 
be very numerous, there are quantities of 
fragmentary items which might be used 
in interesting notes on the horticulture of 
particular periods or localities, or special 
aspects of cultivation. An example of the 
abundance and interesting use of such ma- 
terial is found in Miss Tabor’s “Old-Fash- 
ioned Gardening,’™ the historical portion of 
which is largely composed of data on early 
American gardening, painstakingly collected 
from a large number of miscellaneous 
sources. 
PRACTICABILITY 


It is perhaps superfluous to suggest the 
two factors indispensable to such undertak- 
ings as I have outlined: (a) the library 
worker with a passionate zeal for research 
and great persistence in the prosecution of 
aims which lie somewhat outside the range 
of everyday routine, and (b) the library 
sufficiently catholic and far-sighted to rea- 
lize the advantages of bibliographical thor- 
oughness and specialization. One cannot 
lightly recommend to already overburdened 
librarians tasks which involve considerable 
time, nor is it practicable for the average 
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library to grant its assistants unlimited 
leisure for research which may seem unpro- 
ductive so far as the library is concerned. 
But I would call attention to the fact that 
in this country much of the bibliographical 
work in the field of horticultural botany is 
not being done by those specially trained 
for that kind of work, but by the scientists. 
Are we essentially incompetent to handle 
it, or is it not rather through sheer in- 
advertence that we have overlooked the 
opportunity? Do not misunderstand me if 
I say in this connection that there is dan- 
ger of dwelling too much on cooperation 
and too little on specialization; the former 
too often aims only at visible and tangible 
results, and necessarily fails to take into 
account individual adaptations for peculiar 
lines of work. Let us therefore encourage 
the spirit of personal research, endeavoring 
to direct it into channels of ultimate useful- 
ness, and by coordinating the work of in- 
dividuals, make it as generally available as 
possible. It-should be evident that a latge 
fund of special personal qualifications in 
various departments of science and litera- 
ture is a rich asset to any library, and as 
for the individual rewards, I am convinced 
that the literature of agriculture and horti- 
culture offers to librarians and bibliograph- 
ers opportunities for monuments of scholar- 
ship no less dignified even if less conspicu- 
ous, than some of those which have already 
been established by fellow librarians in gen- 
eral literature and history or in other 
sciences. 
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Even if the interest of such work does 
not result in exhaustive researches in horti- 
cultural history and bibliography, there is 
a distinct gain, if when any rare material 
is discovered, any confused identity of 
books or authors cleared up, or new light 
thrown on garden plants, it can be put on 
record, to save others the tedious search 
for the same information. This to a great 
extent implies publication, and brings out 
the fact that whereas horticultural journals 
in this country seldom get beyond reviews 
of current literature, there are several of 
the British and French ones which give a 
good deal of consideration to bibliographical! 
research. The inference is that save in 
connection with horticultural monographs, 
little research is going on in the United 
States, but there is certainly an abundance 
of material to work upon, so fascinating 
that some of our journals might be only 
too glad to make use of it. 


CONCLUSION 


The maintenance of a check list of Amer- 
ican horticultural books; making indexes 
for important periodicals; compiling a list 
of all known horticultural serials ; collecting 
data on the nursery and seed trade, on 
authors and books, and on the plants and 
processes of horticulture; together with the 
interpretation of such data, and publication 
of notes and documents for the aid of other 
students; these and other fields of investi- 
gation are before you, and I greatly envy 
you the joy of discovery which may await 
you there. 


BINDING AND ARRANGEMENT OF BRITISH BLUE BOOKS 


In presenting this paper before the Col- 
lege and Reference section of the American 
Library Association I realize that there are 
perhaps not very many libraries which sub- 
scribe to the British Parliamentary Papers, 
but from the number of requests that we 
have received concerning them I judge the 
number is increasing and I am informed 
that they have trouble in keeping them 


sy Wittram Teac, Superintendent of Delivery, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


arranged so that they may be of use be- 
for being bound. It is therefore with the 
hope that by explaining how they are ar- 
ranged at The John Crerar Library and 
thus help in solving their difficulties that 
I have been asked to prepare this paper. 

To those who are not familiar with the 
British Blue Books, as the Parliamentary 
papers are commonly known, let me explain 
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that they are in two series, namely: Ses- 
sional Papers of the House of Lords and 
Sessional Papers of the House of Com- 
mons. The former is composed of the 
House of Lords papers and bills and papers 
by command. The latter consists of House 
of Commons Reports and Papers, House 
of Commons Bills and Papers by command. 
The Papers by command are listed in each 
series as they are presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of His Ma- 
jesty. Each division of each series has a 
distinct method of numbering, as for in- 
stance the House of Lords Papers and Bills 
have their numbers enclosed in parentheses, 
the House of Commons Bills have the 
word “Bill” preceding the number, the 
House of Commons Reports and Papers 
have the number only, and the Papers by 
Command have Cd preceding the number 
and the whole enclosed in brackets. Since 


this paper was written some of the 1919 Ses- 
sional Papers have arrived and I notice they 
have changed the Cd to Cmd. The Papers 
by Command are numbered continuously 
through several sessions until they reach 
five figures or the Sovereign changes when 


they begin to renumber from one. The 
other divisions renumber for each ses- 
sion. Having learned this method of num- 
bering one can tell at a glance when seeing 
a paper to which series and division it 
belongs. 

A check list is published monthly and 
quarterly. Each quarterly list cumulates 
from the beginning of the year, so that the 
last quarterly list is the check list for th: 
year. 

These are shelved at the Delivery Desk 
in that Reading Room. When the papers 
are received and turned over to me I ar- 
range them in order according to the series 
and division for checking. In going over 
them I watch for Reports of Committees 
and Royal Commissions or any bill which I 
think may be called for and turn them over 
to the reference librarians that they may 
make note of them. Just at present we are 
making not of all the Reports from the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. The Fisher 
Educational Bill is very much in demand a‘ 
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present writing. These reports and bills 
are kept near the Delivery Desk so that 
they are easily accessible when wanted. 

After the papers are checked they are 
taken to the shelves and placed in boxes 
which are specially made for them. These 
boxes are made of light wood and are 
3434 inches long, 9% inches wide and 13% 
inches high with two partitions inside. You 
will readily see from these dimensions that 
a box will just fill a shelf and accommo- 
date the quarto size papers. The front side 
of the box is hinged at the bottom with a 
flap on the top of the box to keep it in 
place when the box is closed. In shelving 
the papers in the boxes they are arranged 
in numerical order exactly as they appear 
in the check list with space left for thos: 
papers reserved at the Delivery Desk. The 
boxes are then labeled with the first and last 
number of the series and division. 

The papers can not be bound until the 
title pages, tables of contents, and the in- 
dexes have arrived which is generally about 
a year and a half after the close of the 
Session. The volumes are then made up 
and sent to the bindery. The index forms 
the last volume of each series. 

As was stated in the beginning the Papers 
by Command are printed in each series, but, 
as we subscribe for only one set they are 
bound in the House of Lords series. . . . 
If not called for by the House of Lords 
index, the Paper is inserted in its place in 
the House of Commons series. There are 
not more than three or four Papers by Com- 
mand that are not bound in the House of 
Lords series. In the table of contents of 
those volumes of the House of Commons 
series from which the Papers by Command 
are missing a written reference in red ink 
is made to those volumes of the House of 
Lords series that contain the missing pa- 
pers. A printed pink slip is also inserted 
in front of each table of contents in which 
such reference is made, explaining the ref- 
erence. Because of these missing Papers 
by Command and in order to make volumes 
of sufficient size it is frequently necessary 
to run several volumes of the House of 
Commons series into one. When all the 
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papers of a volume are missing the table of 
contents is bound with the preceding vol- 
ume. In two or three of the volumes an 
octavo is bound with the quarto but in 
general the octavo volumes are separated 
from the quarto. 

After the books are returned from the 
bindery they are turned over to the Card 
Department to be sent to the Classifiers 
for Library of Congress Analyticals. They 
are then shelved, and when the cards are 
filed in the Public Catalog the Blue Books 
are in demand. 

The Catalog of Parliamentary Papers 
1801-1900 and its Supplement 1901-1910 


published by King & Son is of great as- 
sistance in locating material in the Blue 
Books. 


It would be a great help though if 


“For some reason or another the circu- 
lating library system has not taken root in 
America” says the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. “Attempts have been made, but with 
small success. Perhaps the reason is the 
efficiency of the American public libraries. 
The public libraries of America, as every 
one knows, allow their readers to take 
books to their homes. Some of the as- 
sistants even help clumsy readers to pack 
the parcel. All of the public libraries in 
Great Britain also allow readers to take 
books home. The London Library, a verit- 
able circulating British Museum, permits its 
subscribers to take away as many books as 
they need. 

“. . . Useful and agreeable as the Ameri- 
can system of lending libraries is, it hardly 
takes the place of the English circulating 
library. The public libraries of America, 
with the best intentions, are seldom able to 
supply the newest books. A determined 
Englishman can make Mudie supply him 
with the newest books. Besides, calling for 
a book and having it left at your house are 
very different things. To many people in 
England a compensation for living in a 
remote part of the country is the arrival of 
the weekly Mudie box. The mere fact of 
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they gave the number of the paper and 
the year instead of the year only. Each 
item is numbered and placed in brackets 
which at first glance makes one think it is 
a Paper by Command. 

Before drawing this to a close let me 
call to your attention that often a paper is 
called a Blue Book when it does not belong 
to the Parliamentary Papers but to the Of- 
ficial Publications which are issued by the 
official branches of the government such as 
teh Home Office, the Admiralty and th: 
Board of Trade. They also issue a monthly 
and quarterly check list similar to the Par- 
liamentary Papers. Sometimes an Official 
Publication is made a Parliamentary Paper 
and in such cases the number of the paper 
is given in the check list. 


writing the postcard on the previous Sun- 
day giving a list of the new books required 
forces the householder to be interested in 
current literature. . .” 


A letter to the editor of the Review of 
New Books page of the Chicago Daily 
News voices the difficulty in obtaining new 
books experienced even by readers living 
within reach of an efficient large public 
library. 


“Here am I, too poor to buy these many 
gorgeously described books, which the page 
makes me long for, .. . Can’t the book page 
do something for folks like me Can’t some 
scheme be figured out by the good minds 
that contribute to the page whereby the 
poor men and women whose money is all 
used up buying food for the body can pro- 
cure food for the mind? Couldn’t some sort 
of club be formed of the book page readers, 
the initiation and dues of which would give 
the members the privilege of borrowing 
books? Or couldn’t you persuade some book- 
store to form a library with the books that 
become shopworn and charge a modest sum 
for membership or for a borrowing privilege? 
I wish the page and its contributors would 
interest themselves in the idea. Of course, 
there is the public library, but you know 
what the public library is. Put this idea up 
tc your readers and see if it isn’t hailed 
with delight and many good suggestions.” 
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“Books for Workers” sounds like a topic 
of universal appeal, for almost everyone at 
least thinks he works; but probably this as- 
semblage will sanction the interpretation 
that we are to consider primarily those who 
work with their hands rather than with 
their heads and that the books to be con- 
sidered should be such as will tend to im- 
prove the handiwork by introducing or in- 
creasing the element of headwork. 

If in this connection I invite your at- 
tention to my text as recorded in the 600 
class of Dewey, it is not only because my 
observation has been largely in that field 
but because so many of the books on indus- 
trial pursuits belong there. 

The best use of these books, however, 
presupposes a basis in the 500 or “pure sci- 
ence” class; that is,a worker in almost any 
technical or trade pursuit will work all the 
better for having some acquaintance with 
elementary mathematics and physics, at 
least. 

But the selection of your books on pure 
science is less difficult. Books do not go 
out of date so rapidly. In many cases they 
are text-books which have stood the test of 
class work and been corrected and improved 
by revision, and a text-book that has ac- 
quired an extensive use is likely to be a 
pretty fair book in its particular field. In 
general, the authors are likely to be men of 
higher intellectual attainments than are the 
writers who produce many of our industrial 
manuals. Another point well worth noting 
is that in the books on pure science you are 
more likely to find dependable bibliographies 
of a general nature which will prove useful 
in book selection—not for new material, of 
course, but to fill in gaps and strengthen 
your collection. In mathematics, the first 
subdivision of Dewey’s 500 class, we have 
in G. A. Miller’s “Historical Introduction 
to Mathematical Literature,” a little book 
which may be read like a story and which 
constitutes a valuable and dependable guide 


*Read before the New York Library Association 
at Richfield Springs, Sept. 11, 1919. 
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By Ettwoop H. McCetiann, Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


to the literature—particularly the reference 
literature—of mathematics. 

In astronomy, the “Beginners’ Star 
Book,” by Kelvin McKready, pseud. for E. 
G. Murphy) contains an excellent bibli- 
ography. This book, by the way, is the 
best popular guide to identification of stars 
and constellations. 

Good annotated bibliographies of the ele- 
mentary literature of physics are found in 
“A Textbook of Physics,” edited by A. W. 
Duff, and the more advanced literature is 
noted in “General Physics” by W. S. 
Franklin and Barry MacNutt. 

For biology and botany we have the 
rather old lists in “Teaching of Biology in 
the Secondary School,” by F. E. Lloyd and 
M. A. Bigelow; also an excellent list on 
botany in W. S. Ganong’s “Teaching 
Botanist.” 

In the unguarded moment when I made 
the rash promise to speak at this meeting, 
it was with the vague idea that my obliga- 
tion could be most easily fulfilled by listing 
some of the books for workers and com- 
menting thereon—but we have a multiplicity 
of lists of various kinds and the result of 
adding another to the number would prob- 
ably be to confuse rather than to instruct; 
so, abandoning that idea before acting 
on it, I wrote to your _ president, 
Mr. Paine, about two weeks ago, 
suggesting an attempt to consider cer- 
tain points in book selection and use, to the 
end that our books shall not only be depend- 
able in themselves but that they shall, so 
far as possible, be adapted to the use of the 

particular reader to whom we give them. 

What I have to offer is not a thoro or 
logical treatment, but merely a group of 
more or less haphazard suggestions, rather 
negative in tone, as they relate mainly to 
things to be avoided or to be approached 
with care. The hints offered are not based 
on experience in one library alone, but sug- 
gested by inquiries and requests from other 
sources. The books mentioned are given 
mainly by way of illustration, with no in- 
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tention of offering a list of titles on any 


subject. 
Judicious selection of books in the 
600 or “useful arts” class, is not 


an easy matter. The diversity of sub- 
jects is great and constantly increas- 
ing and the literature for our guidance 
in selection is quite scanty. The cur- 
rent library publications which give infor- 
mation regarding new technical books are 
so well known that they need not be con- 
sidered here. Numerous special lists have 
appeared, but in many cases these must be 
used with discretion. Sometimes they are 
issued by those interested in the sale of 
books. Even the A. L. A.—to which we 
should be entitled to look for authoritative 
information—has, unfortunately, placed its 
imprint on some special lists in which cer- 
tain books are very unwisely chosen for 
the purpose they are apparently intended 
to serve. 

In both our library school training and 
our public library practice much attention is 
given to selection of fiction. Books are 
read or closely examined before purchasing 
and those which are at all likely to be harm- 
ful are carefully safeguarded by a “minor 
label” or some other device. Our technical 
books, however, are in many cases bought 
simply by title, and the good and bad are 
put together on the shelves with no “warn- 
ing device,” and no attempt to help the pub- 
lic in discriminating between them. Yet 
the man who reads a worthless novel prob- 
ably loses nothing but his own time, while 
the man who consults an inaccurate book 
’ for a technical formula or an industrial 
process is in danger of losing both time and 
money. 

I wish I could give you a definite code for 
book selection; I wish I could find such a 
code for my own use, but, unfortunately, 
there is no royal road to selection of 
technical books. 

You have no doubt been told to consider 
the author carefully; and the standing and 
experience of the author do afford valuable 
clues under certain conditions but you will 
find this evidence valuable only so long as 
the author confines his efforts to the field in 
which he is trained. When an author pro- 
duces a new book every six months, each in 
a different field, there is justification for 
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challenging the merits of these books and 
examining them before buying. It is unwise 
to jump at the conclusion that a new book 
on gas-engines must be “O. K.” solely be- 
cause the author has previously written a 
good one on wireless telegraphy or on poul- 
try. The work of the “hack” writer con- 
stitutes one of the greatest obstacles to 
building up a clean-cut, dependable technical 
collection and, as his work is made possible 
largely thru the commercial instincts of 
certain publishers, the publisher of tech- 
nical books is a highly important matter. 
Books published by McGraw, Wiley, Van 
Nostrand, The Ronald Press, or the Chemi- 
cal Publishing Company, for example, are 
very likely to be reliable from the technical 
standpoint and satisfactory from the stand- 
point of English expression. Some of 
these books are too highly technical for the 
“practical” man but they can usually be ex- 
amined before buying and one publisher at 
least, expressly stipulates that money will 
be refunded for books found to be beyond 
the technical grasp of the purchaser. Many 
good books for workers are published by 
Drake or by Henley. These are character- 
istically “practical” and therefore written 
in less scholarly fashion, in many cases ne- 
cessitating considerable attention to editing 
if they are to be free from faulty English. 
This is important, because it is the man 
untrained in English who has the greatest 
need of clear and explicit instruction. To 
give a poorly written technical book to a 
workman handicapped by a limited ac- 
quaintance with English expression, is as 
unwise as the policy of the farmer who in- 
tentionally planted his corn in crooked rows 
because the hired man would probably be 
drunk when he cultivated it. 

Of course some good books are published 
privately and by ‘minor publishers. I am 
endeavoring only to make the point that the 
publisher who confines his attention to tech- 
nical books, is not only better able to evalu- 
ate the importance of various subjects but 
is likely to have higher standards in regard 
to technical accuracy and correct expres- 
sion. The percentage of technical books 
you can afford to buy from the standard 
technical publisher is higher than in the 
case of the general publisher. 
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Some of our best books are British works 
published by such houses as Longmans and 
Griffin, but, in general, for the use of ama- 
teurs, whether juvenile or adult, the Ameri- 
can book is to be preferred; not only be- 
cause of differences in terminology but be- 
cause statements which are facts in Eng- 
land may be fallacies in America. In a 
British book on gardening you will probably 
recognize the vegetables mentioned but will 
not be able to identify the varieties recom- 
mended; and you will, of course, find that 
the dates of planting and harvesting are 
all wrong for America. A British drafts- 
man customarily represents his drawings in 
a manner entirely different from that em- 
ployed in America. For our terms “gaso- 
line” and “kerosene,” respectively, the 
British engineer uses “petrol” and paraf- 
fine”. British works on geology do not 
designate the geological strata in accord- 
ance with American practice. 

These few comments are not criticisms of 
the British book in itself, but in relation to 
American conditions. Our books would be 
equally objectionable in England for ama- 
teur readers. It is largely a matter of geo- 
graphy and we should differentiate in the 
same way among American books on cer- 
tain subjects. Some of you may have in 
your libraries, a very attractive little work 
called “Home Vegetable Gardening from A 
tc Z” (by Adolph Kruhm) but as it is writ- 
ten with special reference to Pacific Coast 
conditions you have probably found it less 
directly valuable than books by Edith L. 
Fullerton or Liberty Hyde Bailey, written 
right in your own state. 

In these days the possibilities in 
book illustration are so great that most 
books which are at all adapted to it 
are illustrated in some way, and the 
nature of these illustrations affords at 
least a slight clue to the fitness of 
the book for its purpose. Photographic 
reproductions in half-tones are the best illus- 
trations for certain purposes; for example, 
showing wild flowers or methods of garden- 
ing, or showing the position of the work- 
man’s hands in holding woodworking tools, 
but for illustrating mechanical equipment 
the half-tone is of slight value except for 
the absolute beginner who cannot interpret 
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any other kind of illustration. The engineer 
or trained machinist works from a blue 
print, and books for his purpose should be 
illustrated with line drawings, either zinc 
etching or wax engraving. 

In the field of technical literature use dis- 
cretion in buying books in sets or series. 
Very often a number of books which have 
been published on the same general subject, 
will later be grouped together and uniform'y 
bound as a library or cyclopedia of that suwb- 
ject. Regardless of the merits of the separ- 
ate volumes and the fact that all may be on 
parts of the same subject, it is very likely 
that they will fail to cover that subject 
with any thoroness or uniformity, and they 
may vary widely in date. With a set of 
this sort you achieve about the same result 
you would by assembling a dozen 
county and state maps, old and new, 
and cataloging them as an atlas of the 
United States. Many of the so-called “cy- 
clopedias” of technical subjects are partly 
made up of monographs which are also 
available separately at a low price, and 
which will in this form better serve the pur- 
pose of a lending collection. 

Every now and then we have a valuable 
series of technical books, but sometimes 
the very excellence and success of the series 
constitutes an inducement to the publishers 
to continue the series indefinitely even at 
the expense of quality. 

The general hints here given are, natur- 
ally, subject to numerous exceptions. For 
instance, Halsey’s little book on machine 
shop work (mentioned below) is illustrated 
mainly with half-tone cuts which are intel- 
ligently selected and will be of much aid to 
the beginner. A recent book on “Steam 
Engine Troubles” by H. Hamkens may be 
recommended, in spite of defects in Eng- 
lish, because of the merits of its text in 
other respects and its drawings. (The book 
is concerned mainly with defects in engine 
design—not with remedying troubles in 
operation.) Regarding the remissness of 
some general publishers in the matter of 
technical books, a gratifying exception is D. 
C. Shafer’s “Beginning Electricity” an ex- 
cellent elementary book published by Har- 
pers. Regarding the fallacy of purchasing 
“eyclopedias” and “sets,” notable exceptions 
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are “Modern Business” published in 24 vol- 
umes by the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; and “Machinery’s Encyclopedia” (7 v. 
Industrial Press) which is one of the most 
valuable reference works ever published. 

The problem of selecting business books 
is one of considerable difficulty. “Business” 
is a broad and fertile field and there are 
many good books within its boundaries. 
Usually, it will be found that the most help- 
ful books are those dealing with specific 
subjects rather than with the entire field. 
For example: the good books now avail- 
able on business correspondence, indexing 
and filing, office management, auditing, etc., 
are likely to be of greater value than books 
with such titles as “How to be a Cracker- 
jack Business Man.” Of course, books of 
the inspirational sort are in considerable 
demand, and ‘some of them are worth while. 
We are, however, in danger of getting an 
exaggerated idea of the real value of some 
of the business books, because our statistics 
of the use of books are inflated by the en- 
deavors of the man who comes back for 
a second book in the hope of finding in it 
what he failed to find in the first. Many 
of these books are like the “war quality” 
safety match—it takes four or five to ac- 
complish what one is supposed to do. 

We should at least demand that our busi- 
ness books shall be businesslike. One 
never-failing source of wonder is the array 
of “business” books which are devoid of 
methodical arrangement, unprovided with 
table of contents, and published with no 
index at all, or with one lacking in all 
the principles of proper index-making. 

Book selection should be influenced by 
the books already in the collection—prob- 
ably not so much by the number of books 
as by their nature, for in the average li- 
brary it is more important to have books 
considering the subject from several angles 
than to have a large number all written 
from the same angle. This consideration 
perhaps concerns the use rather than the 
selection of books, but you cannot use the 
books if you do not have them. 

In the rather scanty advice that has been 
given on technical book selection, one point 
that has usually been stressed is “Get the 
new books.” This is highly important if the 
new books themselves are important; but 
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merit, and not newness alone, should be 
considered. Probably most of us could cite 
instances of certain fads in connection with 
which we bought new books that may have 
pleased our patrons at the time but certainly 
did them no permanent good. One instance 
some of you may recall was a widely herald- 
ed scheme of intensive poultry culture offer- 
ing great possibilities as it provided for rais- 
ing approximately one hen per square foot 
of ground. Many libraries bought this book 
and in certain library publications it was 
recommended as being low in price and of 
great interest to readers. Now that the 
system is pretty generally discredited those 
libraries which did not buy the book can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
probably saved both time and money for 
some amateurs. 

A point to keep in mind is that not every- 
thing which purports to be new and desirable 
is necessarily new. In view of the present 
zealous attention to the literature of trade 
and vocatioanl education, some of you may 
be interested and perhaps surprised to know 
that engineering as a vocation was con- 
sidered more than half a century ago in an 
excellent little book which has something to 
say about many problems which we are 
prone to consider as quite recent develop- 
ments—problems such as thoro English in- 
struction for engineers; lack of proper en- 
gineering text-books and remedies therefor ; 
executive control of men; and system in 
shops and factories. These problems are 
not treated at great length, of course, tho 
the author admits that he may be thought to 
have given too much attention to “system” 
and defends his course on the ground of the 
importance of the subject. 

The book itself is entitled “How to Be- 
come a Successful Engineer.” (1) I don’t 
know when it was first published but it had 
reached a third edition in 1867. Tho the 
book is characterized by good English and 
good sense, and the general standard is 
higher than in many modern vocational 
books, it would not be the best book to give 
the beginner to-day because of the vastly 
changed conditions during the last half cen- 
tury; but it affords evidence of the fact that 
things which some of our writers herald as 
new, and attempt to settle promptly, were 
not unconsidered at a much earlier date. 
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In these days so many hurriedly written 
technical books are appearing that if we at- 
tempt to buy them merely by title we are 
bound to go wrong with some of them. It 
may be better to wait for a review in a 
reputable journal, or perhaps someone 
qualified to judge will be willing to give the 
library his opinion. In any case some 
knowledge of the book is essential to good 
service later. 

It does not always take an extensive 
knowledge of the subject to see that some 
of the books are worthless. There is a 
book on popular astronomy which, in a 
recent library publication, was recom- 
mended for Boy Scout work. In this book 
the instruction is far from clear, names of 
stars are misspelled and absolutely incor- 
rect statements are made. A Boy Scout 
who is handicapped by this book and learns 
his astronomy in spite of it deserves some 
credit. Yet it is a very simple matter to 
check up some of the defects of this book. 
All that is necessary is to compare some of 
the author’s crude sketches of the sky it- 
self and it is at once evident that one or 
the other is wrong. A little book on chem- 
istry which has just appeared and which, 
unfortunately, has been reviewed without 
adverse criticism, in at least one journal, is 
absolutely misleading and it is a very harm- 
ful book to give to the amateur for whom it 
is avowedly intended. Yet it takes no 
knowledge of chemistry to condemn this 
book. A knowledge of the rudiments of 
arithmetic is enough to disclose some of its 
errors. 

Tho a knowledge of the subject is de- 
sirable in examining a book, we sometimes 
fail to use the general information we have. 
If in a book on geology we find the state- 
ment that two and two make five we let it 
go unchallenged because we know nothing 
about geology. We are sometimes afflicted 
with a sort of phobophobia—a fear that we 
will be afraid of the subject, and thus quite 
often we overlook the obvious, and fail to 
bring to our aid the general knowledge that 
we do have. 

An author who makes a thoro study of 
any subject usually finds that there are 
some points he must leave unsettled, but in 
the case of some of our recent popular 
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books which seem expressly designed for 
misinformation of the inquiring mind, the 
authors are unhampered by any uncertain- 
ty. One of the most misleading books I 
have seen, published a few years ago, calls 
attention to the illustrations as being of as 
much value as the text. That may be true, 
but most of the illustrations are inaccurate. 
Some are from drawings which are in- 
accurate and some are from photographs 
which are incorrectly labeled. The author 
of the astronomy mentioned above admits it 
is quite good and the author of the book 
on chemistry says that to get a good in- 
troduction to chemistry all that is necessary 
is to read his book. The assurance with 
which some of these authors approach their 
subjects reminds one of the small boy who 
was very clever at drawing and had re- 
ceived much praise and encouragement. He 
was good and he knew he was good. One 
day he was working busily when his 
mother asked, “What are you drawing, 
Willie?” and Willie said, “Oh, I’m makin’ 
a picture of God.” His mother, aghast, re- 
plied, “Why Willie, nobody knows how He 
looks,” and Willie made reply, “Well, all 
they gotta do is stick around. They'll know 
when I get this done.” 

In helping the worker in his work we 
should encourage him to read and study 
such things as will eventually lead him to 
the more solid technical literature. If the 
worker is a beginner in any vocation, of 
course, he should not be given things be- 
yond his grasp, and perhaps he can use only 
the popular book, but the library is running 
the risk that he may know enough about the 
subject to detect fallacies. If in his first 
library experience he has the misfortune to 
get some obviously inaccurate book he may 
lose faith in the library; and in our library 
work we must be careful not to discourage 
the beginner. Some years ago in a dis- 
cussion of botanical education a scientist 
was quoted as saying “While the high 
school is not for the training of specialists, 
it certainly is not to kill them off,” his 
grievance being that high school instruc- 
tion was frequently such as to deter a stu- 
dent who might otherwise have made botany 
a profession. 

The youth who is partly decided on a 
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vocation is apt to be pretty enthusiastic 
about it; and if the literature he gets re- 
veals only the rosy side he may be led into 
a pursuit in which he will be unhappy and 
unsuccessful. As the new vocational litera- 
ture comes along, put greatest trust in that 
which is not overflavored with salesman- 
ship, which does not attempt to convert 
every reader to the work it represents, but 
which sets forth both the opportunities and 
the difficulties, the advantages and the draw- 
backs and provides unbiased data upon 
which to base a sane and intelligent deci- 
sion. 

Not many years ago we had what 
might be termed an’ epidemic of popular 
books on how to be happy and prosperous 
on a small farm, and, as a result, a good 
many city residents were lured into work 
for which they were in every way unfitted. 
Most of you would recognize the titles of 
some of the books if I should mention them. 
If you will compare them with Edward O. 
Dean’s “Opportunities in Farming,” I think 
you will find that the latter is a much more 
valuable asset in the permanent collection 
of any public library. It is a judicious 
treatment which should serve to counteract 
the influence of the other type of book. 

The misleading book is worse than use- 
less, and in public library work, whether 
reference or circulating, one of the most 
important things is getting the right book 
to the right patron—fitting the book to the 
request. What would probably be the most 
illuminating statistics of library service are 
seldom kept and never officially published. 
Figures showing the proportion of satisfied 
patrons or the percentage of questions sat- 
isfactorily answered should give a better 
idea of what the library is doing for the 
community than can be obtained from sta- 
tistics of the number of books issued, be- 
cause the figures of book use are likely to 
be to some extent inversely as the character 
of the service rendered; that is, with high- 
grade service the figures of book use are 
likely to be lower. 

We have heard much of the necessity of 
preparing for library service to returned 
service men. The demand from this source 
has not been at all impressive in Pittsburgh, 
but I think we are to hear to-day some 
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interesting things about this service, from 
those who have been in close and gratify- 
ing contact with it. But whether the num- 
ber of requests from ex-service men is large 
or small, one thing we should keep in mind 
is that the returned soldier has been accus- 
tomed to doing what he is expected to do 
and to doing it thoroly, in spite of every- 
thing, with the equipment at hand. Now 
that he is back, there is not much doubt of 
his ability and efficiency and, while he is 
endeavoring to make his peace time occu- 
pation as important as his military duties, 
he is entitled to expect those of us who 
stayed at home, to be able to handle our 
work capably. In insuring capable library 
service I should like to venture the sugges- 
tion that the size of the technica! collection 
is often less important than an intimate ac- 
quaintance with what we have, and an in- 
telligent attention to the needs of readers. 

A request for “a book on steam engines” 
is as indefinite as the request of a man who 
goes into a store and asks for a brush. To 
fill either of these requests satisfactorily ne- 
cessitates either a little more information or 
a lot of luck. If the customer sends an un- 
instructed messenger for his brush, the 
salesman will probably try to find out 
whether the prospective user is an artist, or 
a sign painter, or a bootblack, or whether he 
has bought a new hat or will try at least to 
get some clue as to the intended purpose 
of the brush. If a customer calls in person 
he is likely to examine the brushes and get 
what he wants. The library patron, on the 
contrary, does not always examine his books 
but is sometimes inclined to take what you 
give him. 

Many a man who would be hard to 
swindle in a business proposition is easy 
to cheat when he comes to the library. With 
gas-engines, or steam-engines, or boilers, 
or dynamos, for example, there are several 
distinctively different kinds of information 
that may be wanted: 

First: Information for the student who 
should be grounded in the principles of 
theory and operation and for whom a stand- 
ard college text-book is indicated. 

Second: Information for the engineer 
interested in design and construction, who 
will want mathematical theory, primarily. 
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Third: Information for the man who 
erects and installs equipment, and who will 
want practical millwrighting methods. 

Fourth: Information for the practical 
operator, who will be interested in troubles 
and remedies and who in many cases, is not 
particularly interested in “studying” his 
equipment until something goes wrong 
with it. 

In many libraries the richest field in tech- 
nical literature is represented by engineer- 
ing, but we do not always use this literature 
to the best advantage. Frequently a young 
man comes to the library for a book to help 
him become a civil engineer or a mechani- 
cal engineer. The library catalog shows 
little new material on either of these sub- 
jects—the reason, of course, being that the 
subjects to-day are too comprehensive to 
be fully treated in anything except a cyclo- 
pedia—tut the catalog will probably show 
the so-called “pocket-books,” and very 
often the young man is given “Frye’” or 
“Merriman™ or “Trautwine’™* to begin 
his work in civil engineering, or “Kent” 
or “Marks” to start him on the way to 
mechanical engineering. 

In the case of the average amateur this 
is not satisfactory service. These books 
are among the most valuable and important 
publications in all engineering literature, 
but they are reference works for the pro- 
fessional engineer. 

Altho we do not usually think of them 
in that way, the “pocket-books” in civil, 
electrical, mining, or mechanical engineer- 
ing are in reality cyclopedias of their re- 
spective subjects.’ I have estimated the con- 
tents of some of these works and found 
that if they were published with the same 
type and paper as the average correspond- 
ence school work, one of the pocket-books 
would form ten or twelve quarto volumes. 
(The size of those in the sets published by 


‘Bernard Stuart. How to Become a Successful 
Engineer. Nimmo. Edinburgh. 

A. I. Frye. Civil Engineers’ Pocket-book. Van 
Nostrand. 

*Mansfield Merriman, ed. in chief. American Civil 
Engineers’ Pocket Book. Wiley. 
wk Trautwine. Civil Engineer's Pocket-book. 

iley 


*William Kent. Mechanical Engineer's Pocket- 
book. Wiley. 

*L. S. Marks, ed. in chief. Mechanical Engineers’ 
Handbook. McGraw. 

"Brief notes on these “pocket-hooks” appear in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 1916. 
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the American Technical Society, for ex- 
ample.) Furthermore, the actual material 
is much condensed and in many cases ex- 
pressed in the form of graphs or numerical 
tables—and this is the kind of work that is 
frequently handed to the beginner. 

The youth who aspires to be a civil en- 
gineer should be led to realize that one of 
the chief essentials is a good groundwork 
in mathematics. If he cannot undertake 
this more thoro education there is no book 
which the library can give which will 
immediately make him an engineer. The 
best we can do is to offer those books which 
will in some degree fit him to work with 
engineers, where by diligence he may per- 
haps sometime become a practical engineer. 
The chief avenues of approach to civil en- 
gineering work are the drafting room, the 
surveying crew and the construction job, 
and in making his choice the young man 
will probably be influenced by his oppor- 
tunities as well as his inclination. 

If he starts with a surveying crew it 
will probably be as an axeman or lineman; 
subordinate positions on which little has 
been written. There is a set of small prac- 
tical manuals,” published some ten years ago 
which take up separately the work of each 
member of an engineers’ corps. Nothing 
of just the same character has appeared re- 
cently. Other elementary works are Ernest 
McCullough’s “Practical Surveying,” and 
the International Correspondence School 
course in railway surveying. 

The beginner who is to approach civil 
engineering thru the drafting room should 
not be started off with a work on machine 
or structural design which dives immediate- 
ly into mathematics and mechanics. T. E. 
French’s “Manual of Engineering Draw- 
ing for Students and Draftsmen” will be of 
service to the beginner preparing for either 
civil or mechanical work. Also C. L. Sven- 
sen’s “Essentials of Drafting” and C. C. 
Leeds’ “Mechanical Drawing for Trade 
Schools” ; for mechanical drawing is draw- 
ing by means of mechanical aids and instru- 
ments and not drawing confined to the work 
of mechanical engineers as it is sometimes 
erroneously interpreted in libraries. 

An approach to the work of mechanical 
engineering may be made thru either the 
drafting room or the machine-shop. In 
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prescribing for the needs of a beginner in 
shop work, confusion sometimes arises be- 
cause several of the well-known books 
which have rather similar titles, and which 
at a hasty glance seem somewhat alike in 
character are in reality quite different. 

For example, “Machinery’s Handbook” 
is really a reference cyclopedia for the ma- 
chinist. “The American Machinists’ Hand- 
book” by F. H. Colvin and F. A. Stanley, 
is a less formidable volume but primarily a 
reference book. It has been much used by 
beginners and is an excellent work to have 
at hand but not a book to be read consecu- 
tively and not the best work for a beginner 
to use in getting a systematic view of shop- 
work. It contains, however, a “Dictionary 
of Shop Terms” which is a very useful il- 
lustrated guide for the beginner, but which 
is published separately with almost the 
same material, under the title “Machine 
Shop Primer”. “The American Machin- 
ists Shop Note Book’ is a compilation 
from the columns of the American Machin- 
ist illustrating and describing short-cuts and 
ingenious methods for the machine-tool 
operator, and is an interesting and instruct- 
ive work for the expert but not a bal- 
anced systematic book for the beginner. 

Each of the books just mentioned is of 
value for its particular purpose but it will 
probably be better for the beginner to start 
with some elementary, systematic book, 
such as W. B. Hartman’s “Machine Shop 
Practice”; F. A. Halsey’s “Methods of Ma- 
chine Shop Work for Apprentices and Stu- 
dents”; or W. J. Koup’s “Machine Shop 
Practice.” 

It will be noted that not all of the above 
books are new. The new ones should in- 
variably be considered, but the older ones 
should not be ignored when they will more 
fitly answer the question at hand. 

It seems to be generally conceded that 
now is an opportune time to further the 
service of the library in the community. If 
this library service is to be built with books 
as the chief material, it behooves the li- 
brarian to have a knowledge of the nature 
and possibilities of this material. Without 
some measure of the books they cannot be 
advantageously built into the structure of 
our library service, and the logical time to 
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take the measure of the books is before 
purchasing. 

The points I have tried to make, then, 
are that library service will be enhanced: 

First: By using discrimination in book 
buying; dealing cautiously with the work 
of the faddist, the enthusiast and the un- 
informed. 

Second: By an intimate knowledge of 
the resources at hand. 

Third: By careful attention to the 
exact needs of the reader. 

Having your collection of books you will 
want to let it be known, but let your pub- 
licity be such as you can justify by your 
service. You will find an abundance of lit- 
erature on how to conduct your advertis- 
ing and I am merely going to offer a sug- 
gestion as to what not to do. Even with 
a good collection, do not advertise that the 
Blankville Library will answer all ques- 
tions—it can’t be done—not if you have the 
right kind of inquirers. You would not be- 
lieve a patent medicine “ad” that claimed 
100 per cent of cures; nor the claims of a 
book store that advertised a stock contain- 
ing all books published. 

The most that the bookseller can do is to 
try to fill the more difficult orders and he 
will have to be on the job to succeed. Simi- 
larly, the librarian will will have to be on 
the job, if with his most diligent searching, 
in answering his questions, he expects any 
percentage approaching that of the purity 
of Ivory Soap. 

Whatever other advertising you may do, 
it will be well to keep in mind the publicity 
methods of Roger Mifflin in Christopher 
Morley’s “Haunted Bookshop.” He says, 
“My business is advertised by the minds | 
stimulate and no advertisement on earth is 
as potent as a grateful customer.” 

This method of advertising may be slower 
but it is likely to be a lot more permanent. 
Regarding his business, Roger Mifflin says 
further: “I am not a leader in merchandise 
but a specialist in adjusting the book to the 
human need. Between ourselves, there is 
no such thing, abstractly, as a ‘good’ book. 
A book is ‘good’ only when it meets some 
human hunger or refutes some human er- 
ror. A book that is good for me would 


very likely be punk for you.” 
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A few months ago I found in one of our 
more important State Library Commission 
publications the elaboration of an idea I 
have had vaguely in mind; and since it is 
there so much more aptly phrased than | 
might hope to put it, I have stolen it and 
will read it to you as a sort of benediction 
to my scattered remarks of this morning. 


“Publicity vs. Piking” 

“The worm i’ the bud of advertising is 
failure to deliver the goods advertised. 
A newspaper article on ‘what the library can 
do for you’ proves a boomerang if the reader 
is stirred to visit that fount of all wisdom 
and information the next day to learn what 
to use for spraying his apples and is handed 
a nineteenth century book on fruit growing. 
Perhaps the fault is in the book collection, 
perhaps in the catalogue which has failed to 
point the way to certain recent government 
publications on apples, perhaps in the spirit 


GENEVIEVE MICHAELY, 


The New York Dispatch Office found it- 
self crowded to the ceiling with books and 
cases from the book drive which was held 
last May. The news came that work was 
diminishing at Paris Headquarters and 
many camps being abandoned and that an 
avalanche of books would soon drop into 
the New York Dispatch Office which was 
already overcrowded. There was but one 
thing for Louis J. Bailey, the Dispatch 
Agent to do, namely to open a warehouse. 

On August Ist, 1919, 3290 cases of 
books were returned from Overseas. 
And by November 13.479 cases have been 
received from Overseas and from aban- 
doned camps. The first floor of the ware- 
house consists of the receiving, sorting, pre- 
paration and shipping departments. On an 
average, two hundred cases a day are un- 
packed, sorted into the various classes and 
sent to their proper places. 

On entering the building one is struck 
by the vast number of vari-colored books. 
On the first floor are approximately 250,000 
volumes of fiction, 90,000 being the gifts 
of the last book drive. On the second and 
third floors the books are shelved according 
to classification ready to fill the orders con- 
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of the librarian who serves by standing and 
waiting. 

“A form of publicity which presents evi- 
dence of things achieved not merely of those 
hoped for and not seen, is refreshing to the 
public, jaded by much advertising of many 
things. This is one of the values of a store 
window display, it places examples of the 
book stock itself before the possible patrons 
and inspires faith in unseen stores. Make 
the suggestion vivid by opening one or two 
books at pages that the man on the street 
cannot resist reading and which will whet 
his appetite for more, and then make sure 
that you are not a Library Piker. In case 
our readers are not familiar with that classic 
of the man on the street, George Ade’s Forty 
Modern Fables, we venture to quote: ‘This 
man was what Edward Clarence Stedman 
would call a Piker. A Piker is one who gets 
into the Game on Small Capital and Lets On 


to be holding back a huge Reserve ...A 
Piker alwavs has his entire Stock of Goods 
in the Show Window.’” 


WAREHOUSE 
Louis J. Bailey, Dispatch Agent. 


stantly sent in for camps, ships, etc. These 
two floors are devoted to non-fiction alone 
and hold about 830,000 volumes. Every 
month shows an increase in consignments. 
lor the latter part of August and the 
month of September the warehouse records 
having shipped to various points 42,418 
volumes, and the month of October shows 
an increase of 1643 volumes over the Sep 
tember record. 

Not only are the camps and hospitals sup- 
plied, but also all United States Army 
Transports and United States Shipping 
Board boats. The total number of books 
supplied to United States Army Transports 
since the opening of the warehouse has 
been 11,712 volumes and 3570 magazines. 
The total number supplied to United 
States Shipping Board Boats comes to 
the mark of 7185 volumes. 

To read well, that is, to read true books 
in a true spirit, is a noble exercise, and 
one that will task the reader more than 
any exercise which the customs of the 
day esteem. It requires a training such 
as the athletes underwent, the steady in- 
tention almost of the whole life to this 
object. 
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THE APPEAL FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN 


The Committee does not attempt to de- 
fine closely the sort of material needed. 
The University has chairs of philosophy, 
letters, law, medicine, theology, and science, 
including technology. Books are needed in 
all of these departments,—and indeed in all 
branches of knowledge of concern to an 
active faculty and student body in a mod- 
ern university. 

The publications of learned and scientific 
societies and files of scientific and technical 
periodicals will, of course, be appropriate. 

Rarities from private collections are 
eminently desirable. The Committee is con- 
fident that collecters will be disposed to 
contribute some of them not only as re- 
placing at least in kind material of distinc- 
tion destroyed, but also as an evidence of 
American connoisseurship. 

The Smithsonian Institute has undertaken 
to forward thru the International Exchange 
Service any material accepted. 

The packages should be strongly packed 
or cased, plainly marked “The Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., for the Uni- 
versity of Louvain,” and sent prepaid. 

Herpert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, 
(For the Committee.) 


STAFF ORGANIZATION AT THE 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


As the result of the enthusiasm gained 
at the A. L. A. at Asbury Park this year, 
the members of the staff of the Providence 
Public Library met in July to form a Staff 
Association along the lines adopted by the 
New York Public Library Staff Association. 
So well was the plan received that over 90 
per cent of the members of the staff have 
already joined. 

The aim, as stated in the constitution, is 
“to advance the interests of the library and 
to promote the professional, cultural, edu- 
cational, economic, and social relations of 
its members.” 

One of the activities of the winter is to 
be a course of lectures on foreign literature 
by Miss Frances Lucas, Principal of the 
Lincoln School. A. C. W. 
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NOTICES 


Mr. Howard Townsend of 27 Cedar 
Street, New York, has a complete set of 
Rebellion Records which he will give to 
any library willing to pay transportation 
charges. 


The Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, 
Limited, of Kobe, Japan, thru its director, 
Mr. Hachiro Fukuhara, offers to American 
libraries a copy of its book describing the 
welfare work among the employees and 
workers of that company. It is printed in 
English, contains something over one hun- 
dred pages and will be of interest to those 
who are engaged or concerned in similar 
lines of welfare work in America. So long 
as the limited supply lasts, copies may be 
had free on application to the Secretary of 
the American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

Georce B. UTLEY 


PUBLICITY FOR THE A. L. A. ENLARGED 
PROGRAM 


Temporary headquarters for the financial 
campaign for the Enlarged Program have 
been established at the New York Dis- 
patch office, 31 West Fifteenth Street, 
New York City. 

The Committee on Enlarged Program is 
taking the preliminary steps toward or- 
ganizing the campaign. In order to get 
magazine publicity a number of librarians 
came on to New York in December for 
two weeks to interview editors and authors. 
These include Matthew S. Dudgeon, Paul 
M. Paine, Azariah S. Root, Bessie Sargeant 
Smith, Herbert S. Hirschberg, W. H. Kerr, 
and Elizabeth West. C. H. Compton and 
M. W. Meyer are assisting Carl H. Milam, 
who is giving part time to this work and 
part time to the continuation work of 
Library War Service. 


“The librarian must never stop learning, 
and equally he must never grow away from 
people—must never let his books or the 
mechanism by which he makes them avail- 
able to the public hide living men and 
women from his view.”—H. L. Koopman. 
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RECENT MOTION PICTURES BASED ON BOOKS 


These pictures have been selected for 
listing by the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures 


Atonement, Pioneer, 7 reels. 
A melodrama based on Tolstoy's 

Corpse.” 

Back to God’s Country. First National. 6 
reels. Star—Nell Shipman. 

James Oliver Curwood’s story of “Wapi, the 
Walrus,” is the source of this out-of-doors melodrama 
with animals. 

Beating the Odds, Vitagraph, 5 reels. 
Harry Morey. 

Romance taken from Irving R. Allen’s novel “The 
Money Maker.” 

Damsel in Distress, A. Pathé. 5 reels. 
Stars—June Caprice and Creighton Hale. 
Philip Granville Woodhouse’s light novel of this 

name turned into a motion picture. 

Destiny, Universal, 6 reels. 
Phillips. 

Rural and society drama from the story by Charles 
Neville Buck. 

Colonel Brideau. Entente Film Corporation 
States Rights. 6 reels. European cast. 
Historical drama from the novel “La Rabeuilleuse,”’ 

which also furnished the basis of Otis Skinner's stage 

success, ““The Honor of the Family.” 

Cressy. Pathé. 6 reels. Star—Blanche 
Sweet. 

A fine picturization of Bret Harte’s mountain feud 
story. 

Dawn. Pathé: Blackton. 
Sylvia Breamer. 

A “heart drama” based on the novel by Eleanor 
H. Porter. 

Desert Gold, Pathé-Hodkinson, 7 reels. 
—Elmo K. Lincolm. 

A Mexican romantic drama from the novel by 
Zane Grey. 

Dragon Painter, The. Exhibitors’ 
5 reels. Star—Sessue Hayakawa. 
Screen version of a romantic Japanese drama which 

has also been given literary form by Mary McNeil 

Fenollosa. 

Erstwhile Susan. Realart. 


Constance Binney. 
Rural drama picturized from the novel “Barna- 
tte.” 


“The Living 


Star— 


Star—Dorothy 


6 reels. Star— 


Star 


Mutual. 


6 reels. Star— 


Gay Old Dog, The, Pathé, 6 reels. Star— 
John Cumberland. 

An entertaining problem drama from the story by 

Edna Ferber. 

Guardian of the Accolade, The. 
2 reels. 

Another O. Henry story in motion picture form. 

His Official Fiancée. Famous Pilayers- 
Lasky: Paramount. 5 reels. Star—Vivian 
Martin. 

English society romance adapted from the story by 

Bertha Ruck. 

Illustrious Prince, The. Robertson-Cole. 5 
reels. Star—Sessue Hayakawa. 

An adaptation of E. Philips Oppenheim’s story 
of the same name. 

In Mizzouri. Famous Players-Lasky: Para- 
mount. 5 reels. Star—Robert Warwick. 
Western rural romance from stage drama of same 

name by Augustus Thomas. 


Vitagraph. 


Isle of Conquest, The. Select. 5 reels. 
Star—Norma Talmadge. 
Problem drama of marriage adapted from Arthur 
Hornbiow's novel “By Right of Conquest.” 


Last of the Duanes, The. Fox. 7 reels. 
tar—William Farnum. 
Texas frontier bandit melodrama adapted from the 
novel by Zane Grey. 


Long Arm of Mannister, The, Pioneer, 7 reels. 
Star—Henry Walthall. 

. Melodrama from the novel by E. Phillips Oppen- 
im. 

Male and Female. Famous Players-Lasky: 
Paramount. 9 reels. Star—Thomas Meighan. 
Society problem drama based on James M. Bar- 

rie’s play, “The Admirable Crichton.” 

Man Who Won, The, Vitagraph, 5 reels. 
Star—Harry Morey. 

Mystery melodrama picturized from the tale by 

Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Mystery of the Yellow Room. Realart. 6 
Reels. Star—Ethel Terry. 

A Parisian murder mystery adapted 
novel by Gaston Leroux. 

Over the Garden Wall, Vitagraph, 5 reels. 
Star—Bessie Love. 

Society romance from the novel by Millicent Evison. 

Soldiers of Fortune. 7 reels. 
Star—Robert Edeson. 

Richard Harding Davis’ widely read novel is here 
finely translated to the motion picture screen. 


from the 


The Band Box. Pathé: Hodkinson. 6 
reels. Star—Doris Yenyon. 
Crook drama adapted from the novel by Louis 


Joseph Vance. 

The Spender, 5 reels, Metro. Stars—Mary 
Anderson, Bert Lytell. 

Frederick Orin Bartlett's “Saturday Evening Post” 
story presented as a motion picture comedy-drama. 
The Sign of the Cross, 4 reels, Famous Play- 

ers-Lasky: Success re-issue. Star—Wil- 

liam Farnum. 

Noteworthy screen rendition of Wilson Barrett's 
play depicting the early struggle between Christianity 
and paganism. 

Twenty-three and One-half Hour’s Leave. 
Famous Players-Lasky: Paramount (Ince). 
5 reels. Star—Doris May. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s amusing story of soldier 
like makes an equally entertaining motion picture 


comedy. 
Upstairs, Goldwyn, 5 reels. Star—Mabel 
Normand. 


The pranks of an ambitious irresponsible kitchen 
maid furnish good entertainment in this adaptation 
of Perley Poore Sheehan's novel. 

You Never Saw Such a Girl, 5 reels, Famous 


Players-Lasky: Paramount. Star—Vivian 
Martin. 
Happiness story adapted from George Weston’s 


novel, “The Kingdom of Heart's Desire 
You're Fired, 5 reels, Famous Players-Lasky. 

Star—Wallace Reid. 

From the O. Henry story, “The Halberdier of the 
Little Rheinschloss.” Business and society romance. 
Vengeance of Durand, The, Vitagraph. 7 

reels. Star Alice Joyce. 

Domestic and society drama of jealousy picturized 
from Rex Beach’s novel. 

When Bearcat went Dry, World, 6 reels. 

Star—Vangie Valentine. 

Cumberland moonshine melodrama from the novel 
by Charles Neville Buck. 
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Massachusetts 

According to a constitutional amendment, 
the one hundred state boards and departments 
in Massachusetts have had to be consolidated 
into twenty, and on December Ist the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission becomes a division of 
the Department of Education, retaining, how- 
ever, its status as now organized and function- 
ing as heretofore according to all laws re- 
lating thereunto. EK. L. j. 

New York 

Albany.—Of the $1,250,000 named for the 
restoring the collections of the Library whic’ 
were practically destroyed in 1911, $895,275 
have been appropriated to date for books, 
periodicals and binding. 

The Library collections now-~- number: 
Bound volumes, 505,000; pamphlets (received 
since the fire), 478,911; manuscripts and maps, 
11,730; manuscripts saved and restored, (es- 
timate), 10,000; total, 1,005,641. 

The staff of the Library, 93 persons in 1912, 
is 106 in the present year. The Library bud- 
get for 1912 was $95,340; in 1919, it is $118,- 
940. 

While primarily a reference library, ren- 
dering the larger part of its service within 
its rooms and by correspondence, yet over 100,- 
000 books are sent out unnually to every 
county in the State. 8741 traveling libraries 
have been loaned in the past seven years 
containing a total of 344,650 books. 

New York. Ten women employees of the 
Queen’s Borough Library Board have re- 
signed, according to the New York Tribune, 
“because of dissatisfaction with their super- 
iors.” Among those who have resigned are a 
branch librarian and an assistant librarian. 

Ohio 

Youngstown. The Public Library, as a re- 
sult of a staff petition taken up with the City 
Council by the Library Board and Chamber 
of Commerce Committee, has received a trans- 
fer of city funds enabling increases of sal- 
aries to be made, varying from ten to fifty 
per cent thruout the staff. 

A Library Distributing Branch has been in- 
stalled in the Waiting Room on the Public 
Square by permission from City Council. The 
circulation from this is approximately 400 per 
day. 

The two High Schools have established 
a course on the use of books in libraries, 
as part of the English course. Each pupil in 
the school receives instruction, given by the 
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English teachers. As a basis for this, eah 
pupil buys opies of the pamphlets prepared 
by Miss Hopkins, of the Detroit Central High 
School. 

Thru the appropriation of sufficient funds 
by the School Board, a project of home read- 
ing with school credit was begun September 
ist. The books remain the property of the 
School Board, though handled by the Public 
Library. Each pupil in the Fourth to Seventh 
Grades, inclusive, must read at home eight 
out of forty books during the school year and 
receives school credit. A certificate is given 
for reading more than the required numbe:. 

ln W. 
Alabama 

An act has been passed by the Legislature 
providing that the Court of County Com 
missioners, the Board of Revenue or other 
governing body of the counties of the State 
shall have the right to establish and main 
tain, or aid in establishing and maintaining 
free public libraries, for the use of the citi- 
zens of their respective counties, either sep 
arately or in connection with free public li 
braries or subscription libraries already es- 
tablished therein, or in connection with the 
public schools, and to that end may accept 


gifts, donations and bequests of lands, 
buildings or money therefor, and may make 
appropriations from the ounty treasury in 


support thereof in such sums as they may 
deem proper, not to exceed five thousand 
dollars annually. For the management and 
control of these libraries in counties not al- 
ready having free public libraries in opera- 
tion a County Library Board is provided for. 
The Department of Archives and History. 
which is now charged with the library ex 
tension activities of the state, will give free 
advice on organization and maintenance of 
the new libraries established. 


Georgia 

Atlanta. A Bill providing $6000 a year for 
the work of the Georgia Library Commission 
was passed by the General Assembly during 
the session just closed. The Georgia Library 
Commission was created twenty-two years ago 
but no funds were provided for its work. 
However, the Commission has been an active 
body from the beginning and has been able 
to do effective work thru its headquarters, 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. Since 1907, 
the Commission has had as organizer to carry 
on its work; Mrs. Percival Sneed, (now Mrs. 
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Blewett Lee) principal of the Atlanta Library 
School, served from 1907 till 1915 and she 
was succeeded by Miss Susie Lee Crumley, 
assistant librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, who is still performing the duties of 
organizer. 

The Commision has had a Bill before the 
General Assembly for the past three years. 
This year the results of the active campaign 
for the measure that has been carried on dur- 
ing these three years was shown in the almost 
unanimous support that the Bill received, 
there being only seven dissenting votes in the 
House and none in the Senate. 

Mrs. John King Ottley of Atlanta, who has 
been chairman of the Commission from the 
beginning has been untiring in her work for 
the Bill, and it was largely thru her efforts 
that the Bill was passed. 


California 

Los Angeles. Extensive changes in the 
organization of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary were made during the summer. 
One of the principal of these is the replac- 
ing of the old Circulation and Registration 
Departments by the following: A General 
Literature Department, limited to the non- 
fiction books of the old Circulation Depart- 
ment; a Fiction Department, which includes 
current circulating magazines, and a Regis- 
tration and Loan Department, comprising 
the two desks that for the registration of 
readers and the other for the technical pro- 
cesses of charging and discharging books. 
This last named department is a department 
where only clerical and technical work is 
done. Its force consists chiefly of junior at- 
tendants. The grade of Junior Attendant 
has only recently been created. The Library 
School conducts a six weeks’ course for 
young women desiring to enter this grade, 
the initial salary being $50 a month. The 
Library thinks that it should not be neces- 
sary to ask highly trained senior attendants 
who are graduates of library schools, to do 
the clerical work of libraries. In accordance 
with this idea, the new grade of junior at- 
tendant has been created,. and already there 
are about twenty employees working in this 
grade. The innovation has been successful. 
Of course, in the Registration and Loan De- 
partment there is a principal with two senior 
assistants, who supervise the work of the 
younger junior attendants. 

A School and Teachers Departmént, long 
since planned, but, owing to lack. of funds, 
delayed, has now been established. This new 
department is designed especially for the 
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four thousand school teachers in_ the 
City system and ior all the teachers in 
private schools. It has already proved it» 
value. It has a double function, to furnish 
pedagogical literature for the professional 
reading of teachers, and recreational read: 
for the deposit stations in the public and 
private schools, which, of course, are for 
the benefit of the students. 

The Science and Industry Department is 
secking to develop so as to prove to the prac- 
tical business men of the City the Library's 
ability and willingness to assist them. <A 
full-time employee is now in charge of pub- 
work with newspapers, thru exhibits 
and the other usual channels. The work is 
barely started, but already there have been 
interesting developments. Pe 

Riverside. The Riverside Public Library 
has just received the architectural library of 
the late John Correja. Mrs. Correja makes 
this gift as the foundation of the John Cor- 
reja Collection of Architecture and Design. 
The collection contains about five hundred 
volumes of remarkably choice and expensive 
books in excellent bindings, containing many 
large folios with a wealth of illustrations. 

FOREIGN 
China 

The Boone Library at Wuchang, with its 
small collection of 15,000 volumes, is extend- 
ing its usefulness thru its traveling library 
system. During 1918 2,300 books were cir 
culated in this way, usually in parcels of 
zbout one hundred sent to mission and gov- 
ernment schovls as well as to other organi- 
zations, such as the Canton Hankow Rail- 
road, the Hanyang Iron Works and the Yang- 
tse Engineering Works. 

The Library has given University Exten- 
sion courses ever since its foundation, the 
audience sometimes numbering nearly 1,000. 
As the next step forward it is hoped to 
start a training schoo! for libraries, for t! 
are in existence several collections which 
for want of proper administration are use- 
less. In preparaton for this work the Lib 
rary sent two students to take the two years’ 
course of the Library School of the N: 
York Public Library. The second has just 
now returned to China. The other, Mr, Seng 
Tsu Yung has been lecturing on “The Need 
for Public Libraries in China” and has se- 
cured support of the Library School project 
by the President of the Kiang Su Educa- 
tion Association and of the Vice-Minister of 
Education. He has also translated and 
adapted the Dewey svstem of classification to 
Chinese hooks. 
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DRYING PRESS 


A very serviceable and inexpensive press for 
drying mended books is in use in the Pomona 
(Calif.) Public Library. To make it, a stout 
box 12x 12x 22 inches was inverted, and the 
upturned bottom planed level and smooth. The 
lower side of a piece of planking 22 x 12 x 2 
inches likewise dressed down. A car- 
penter’s bench screw was set into the center 
of the planking, the handle on the undressed 
side. The bushing for the screw was counter. 
sunk into the center of the planed surface of 
the box. A piece of round wood of conven- 
ient length was run thru the iron top of the 
bench screw for a handle. The screw was 
threaded into the bushing. Heavy covers 
from discarded books were trimmed to suit- 
able size for clamping boards. 

Books are to be stacked between box and 
planking, the backs projecting slightly. By 
making at least two stacks, and keeping these 
of equal height, a uniform pressure is exert: 
over the whole book except the back and the 
hinge. The height of the box is such that 
the screw and planking may be lowered right 
down to the box if it is desired to press 
a thin object. This will hold about 36 books 
of medium size. If one wished a ‘larger press, 
it would be well to have two screws at the 
ends of a larger box and plank. 

The screw cost $1.00, the Library owned the 
box, and the janitor much enjoyed putting 
the press together. 4. 


Was 


Curppincs—FILING 


Filing Clippings. Filing, Sept., 1019. p. 460. 

“A simple and efficient method of filing 
clippings so as to make them easily acces- 
sible and at the same time entailing a min- 
imum expenditure, is thru the adoption of a 
system carried out on general lines as fol- 
lows: 

“To begin with, the equipment should con- 
sist merely of some running shelving—the 
shelves to be placed 6% to 7 inches apart 
(filing cabinets may be used if preferred)— 
envelopes of heavy manila stock, 4x9% 
inches, and guide cards of various colors cut 
to a size so that they extend on the shelves 
anywhere from a half inch to an inch be- 
yond the edges of the envelopes used as con- 
tainers for the clippings. 

“The clippings are cut and folded to a size 
permitting the placing of from two to three 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of Development in Library Activity 
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dozen in an envelope. The filing is done 
direct in the envelopes according to subject 
designations. There is no particular need for 
card indexing in connection with this filing 
unless it is desired to keep a key index as 
a guide to the arrangement of the collection.” 


AMERICANIZATION 


A library for Bohemians. Eleanor E. Led- 
better. Csechoslovak Review, Sept., 1919. p. 
258-260. 

“The Broadway Branch of the Cleveland 
Public Library is situated in the heart of 
the Bohemian section of the city, where it 
was erected upon petition of the residents of 
the neighborhood. There are three reading 
rooms, one for children and two for adults; 
one of those for adults contains only Eng- 
lish books, the other shelves books in Bo- 
hemian, Polish, and other languages. The 
city library system contains books in twenty- 
three modern languages, and eighteen differ- 
ent languages have been circulated from the 
Broadway Branch.” 

The daily attendance during the winter is 
often from eight hundred to one thousand, 
with 1200 on Saturday. About sixty-five per 
cent of these visitors are Bohemian people, 
and their American born children and grand- 
children. At the beginning of the war, the 
Library contained over four thousand Bohem- 
ian books, carefully chosen to constitute an 
excellent representation of Bohemian liter- 
ature. It was especially rich in folk-lore and 
romance, as is suitable in a neighborhood 
where most of the reading is for recreational 
purposes. The books were ordered directly 
from Prague, and in quality of type, paper, 
binding and general attractiveness are much 
superior to the average American or English 
publication. The best literary experts of the 
neighborhood assisted in the choice of titles 
and the editorial staffs of the Bohemian news- 
papers rendered particularly valuable help. 
Zlaté Praha, Svetozor, Narodni Listy and other 
European publications were received regularly 
until the fall of 1914. 

“Assistants who speak Bohemian and who 
know the Bohemian literature are always at 
hand to assist the stranger or the English 
speaking child who wants a Bohemian book 
for his mother. The library staff consider 
the library . . . as a place of hospitality, and 
their duty first to act as hostesses, . . . to ex- 
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tend courtesy to the stranger, the new comer, 
and the ‘foreigner’ who wavers on the door- 
step. Such a one is addressed in his own 
language, invited to enter, shown the Bo- 
hemian books and newspapers, and is made 
free to look about for himself. He sees on 
the walls a large framed picture of Golden 
Prague and the beautiful Czechoslovak re- 
cruiting posters, and on the bulletin board 
news in his own tongue from the wonder new 
Ceskoslovenska Republika. It is to these 
strangers and to the old people that the 
Bohemian books mean the most. For them 
the library books take the place of living 
friends, and are thus a priceless boon. The 
young people, on the contrary, seldom read 
anything but English, and parents often wish 
their children to read in English translation 
a book which the parent loves in the Czech 
original; while on the other hand children 
often wish to find for ‘my mother’ a Bohemian 
translation of a favorite English book. It is 
partly for the sake of these young people 
that the library tries to secure all worth while 
publications about Bohemia and the related 
Slav peoples, and their literatures. Notices 


of such books are furnished to the Bohemian 
newspapers and are invariably followed by 
requests from young people who say, ‘My 


father wants me to read this book about his 
native country.’ Thus the library books form 
a link in the chain which connects the best 
in the past to the building up of the future.” 


PapER—RESTORATION 

Restoring books and papers injured by fire. 
Library Miscellany (Baroda), July-Oct., 1918. 
p. 65-68. 

This article, quoting from the Scientific 
American Supplement, which in turn quotes 
from Je Sais Tout describes the technique of 
Francis Marre, chemical expert attached to 
the Assizes and Tribunal of the Seine. 

Bundles of parchments must be handled dif- 
ferently from books or bundles of papers. 
“This is due to their essential nature. While 
our modern papers are made from a cellulose 
pulp suitably manipulated and dried, parch- 
ment is made from the skin of the sheep or 
lamb, and vellum from that of stillborn calves. 
The fresh skins, after being stripped of wool, 
are treated with lime, then stretched on frames 
and dried slowly in the shade. They are after- 
wards scraped and pumiced, but not tanned 
nor curried. Hence they are partially trans- 
formed into gelatine under the action of heat, 
at the same time undergoing a sort of dis- 
tillation which causes their surfaces to exude 
a veritable animal tar which speedily unites 
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ine superposed leaves mito a blackened block, 

pieteiy shriveled and almost varied. Lhe 
first step, thereiore, is to put this block in a 
oven where it is kept in prolonged 
contact with steam at a low temperature which 
brings about a parting of the leaves, 
ihe parted leaves are separated one by one, 
cleaned with the utmost care by means of a 
fine sponge saturated with warm water to 
a little formalin has been added, then 
gently stretched in every direction. These 
operations must be conducted, too, with the 
nicest possible care to avoid diluting the ink 
of the text ... by an excess of water. 

“When this is accomplished the sheets are 
plunged into weakly alkaline baths of potas- 
sium acetate or potassic soap (of one per 
cent); by this time they have recovered al- 
most all of their original flexibility and may 
be stretched anew until they return almost fully 
to their original dimensions. Finally the treat- 
ment is ended after suitable bathings and dry- 
ings, by a truly artistic operation, which con- 
sists of tracing the characters, or drawings 
with a brush dipped in certain solutions, tan- 
nin or ammonium sulphide, to revive the 
colors and render the legibility as perfect as 
possible.” 

The restoration of paper documents, especi- 
ally legal documents, is occupying much atten- 
tion in the Western war zone. A packet of 
papers which had been “completely carbon- 
ized” has been sufficiently restored by a French 
chemist to be photographed. “A package of 
papers in an enclosed space submitted to the 
sufficiently prolonged action of a high temper- 
ature, first turns brown, then undergoes an 
actual distillation, in the course of which it 
disengages volatile products. The residue 
consists of superposed sheets more or less 
shriveled up, and more or less completely 
transformed into carbon. On the surface of 
these fragile black sheets the printed charac- 
ters appear in lighter tones, being at times 
difficulty legible. If by means of a very soft 
brush we apply a coat of ricinated collodion 
(containing castor-oil) to the upper surface 
of the top sheet, the characters remain visible 
thru the transparent coat. When the collodion 
is dry the leaf it protects is separated by the 
blade of a razor from the one beneath it, and 
the lower surface is then similarly coated. 
Each leaf is then treated and carefully num- 
bered.” If a document is in fragments, the 
pieces are placed in their proper order be- 
tween two pieces of glass which are cemented 
together, and can then be easily handled, pre- 
served and photographed. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held 
Thursday evening, October 23d, in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Public Library. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 8.15 p. m. by the 
acting president, Arthur K. Blessing. 

George H. Bowerman gave his report of 
the two committees: On Reclassification, and 
On Defining library positions. 

The Committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the District of Columbia Lib- 
rary Association on_Reclassification held sev- 
eral meetings to study the best method of 
presentation of library claims. 

As it was discovered that the A. L. A. 
Committee to investigate salaries was only 
covering the Library of Congress and the 
Public Library, Dr. Bowerman was asked 
to send out questionnaires to all other gov- 
ernment libraries in the District of Columbia, 
compile the data and write a special report 
to form part four of the report of the Com- 
mittee to investigate salaries of the A. L. A. 
This report “Government department librar- 
ies: a plea for better salaries” was published 
in the Bulletin of the A. L. A. for May, 
1919, and has been reprinted for distribution 
to members of the Association. Dr. Bower- 
man urged the A. L. A. in their session at As- 
bury Park to take action in the matter and 
the following resolution was the result: 
Voted, that the Committee of five on library 
service be requested to cooperate with the 
committee of the District of Columbia Lib- 
rary Association in presenting to the Joint 
Commission of Congress on Reclassification 
a statement as to the work of librarianship 
and as to the salaries that are appropriate 
fur various library positions in the Federal 
and District of Columbia governments. 

By agreement with Arthur E. Bostwick, 
chairman of the Committee of Five, Charles 
C. Williamson, Chief of the Economics Di- 
vision, New York Public Library, was ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to represent the 
Committee of Five im its cooperation witk 
the District of Columbia Library Association 
committee. Dr. Williamson is now at work 


securing information concerning salaries paid 
in special libraries in New York. 

The second committee, on Defining library 
positions or descriptions of occupations was 
called into being by the fact that the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics was including in its ser- 
ies of pamphlets on descriptions of occupa- 
tions, one on the library profession and de- 
sired the help of librarians in formulating 
the definitions of the work of the various lib- 
rary positions. The material is now in the 
hands of the printer. A copy of the defini- 
tions was also given to Mr. Houghton, who 
reports that it has been of considerable ser- 
vice in connection with the work on reclassi- 
fication. 

The Association then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill for the establishment of 
a Library Information Service. Edith Guer- 
rier, of the Boston Public Library, and the 
originator of the idea, in presenting the sub- 
ject, said that the library information serv- 
ice plan was formulated because of three 
facts: the ignorance of the people generally 
as to the work of the Federal departments, 
the many valuable publications presenting the 
work of these departments and the oppor- 
tunities offered by libraries for the wide dis- 
semination of printed matter. 

The Depository libraries for government 
documents are the only ones receiving auto- 
matically all government publications. The 
central office of the Library information ser- 
vice would assist other libraries in keeping 
up their collections. It would receive pub- 
lications as issued and the Director of the 
service would decide to what libraries they 
should be automatically routed. A card in- 
dex of libraries would be maintained giv- 
ing their location, special interests, etc., with 
a subject classification covering the latter 
points. Consultation of this list would enable 
the office to send publications only to such 
libraries as would be interested in them, 
thus preventing waste. If an_ individual 
writes from a particular town for a publi- 
cation he can be referred to his town library 
in which the report will be found. Special 
attention will be paid to government infor- 
mation sections in High School and College 
libraries, also. 

Mr. Meyer offered a resolution that the 
Association endorse the Service and urge the 
passage of the bill. 

C. C. Houghton raised the question as to 
the proper location of such a Service and 
asked why the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents was not considered the proper 
place rather than the Bureau of Education, 
as the former was already in possession of 
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much of the necessary machinery for carry- 
ing on such work. 

A. P. Tisdel, assistant superintendent of 
documents presented the matter from the 
point of view of that office. He commended 
the project to popularize the government pub- 
lications; an immense amount of money is 
expended for compiling and publishing docu- 
ments, comparatively little effort or money 
is used in informing the public of the great 
educational work of the government. This 
lack has bcen recognized and some measures 
urged te remedy the lack im the reports of 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
matter has been discussed at the meetings of 
the American Library Association but so far 
there has not been the needed concerted ac- 
tion to bring results. After a careful study 
of the Service as proposed, Mr. Tisdel felt 
that it could not be carried on without to a 
large extent duplicating the work of the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents Office. In both of- 
fices the following duties would be per- 
formed: 

1. Collecting and organizing information 
relating to Government publications. 

2. Maintaining a current file of gvuvern- 
ment publications. 

3. Preparing bibliographical material. 

4. Distributing government publications 10 
lioraries. 

5. Answering 
from libraries. 

6. Routing requests where they belong. 

The resulting overlapping and duplication 
of work would inevitably result in an in- 
crease rather than a decrease of waste of 
printed matter. 

Mr. Tisdel further called attention to the 
difficulties in obtaining material for distribu- 
tion arising from the limited editions im 
which many publications are issued. The 
Superintendent of Documents Office is not 
satisfied with the service it has been able 
to render to the libraries; but expansion in 
that Ene has been prevented by legzl lim- 
itations. It would recommend that a library 
information service be established but that it 
be provided for in the new printing bill by 
enlarging the functions of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents Office by giving it added 
personnel, and appropriations for the work. 
The Office has already much of the neces- 
sary equipment, an organized and _ trained 
personnel, the greatest library of the 
United States public documents in the world, 
and a reference card catalog. It already 
is engaged in supplying information to the 


requests for information 
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general public and the libraries—last year the 
letters answered mounted to the number of 
265,172, and this in addition to inquiries 
through other channels. It distributes docu- 
ments to the depositary libraries and mails 
publications upon the orders of the issuing 
offices to other libraries and the general 
public. All these lines of work could be 
extended and expanded with an increase of 
appropriations and could be done more econ- 
omically than by creating a new agency. 

Mr. Tisdel also took exception to some 
statements in the hearings on the bill for 
establishing the Service, which he felt re- 
flected on the Superintendent of Documents 
Office. That Office had done what it 
could to correct the wasteful system of dis- 
tribution of public documents, suggestions 
being incorporated in every printing bill be- 
fore Congress in recent years, but as yet no 
action had been taken in the matter. He 
felt also that the work of the office was he- 
littled when their various publications were 
characterized as merely trade or price lists 
and cited their bibliographical use in lib 
raries and other institutions. Although the 
Office has not as yet done any strictly “ed- 
ucational extension” work jit is compiling 
the publications which must be the tools used 
in such work. He also corrected the state- 
ment that the Library of Congress maintains 
a public documents library. No such library per 
se is maintained in Washington save in the 
Documents office and Mr. Tisdel stated his 
belief that no such service as the bill con- 
templates could be carried on except in con- 
nection with such a library. In closing he 
reiterated that the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents did not oppose the pro- 
posed library service but rather the crea- 
tion of a new office to do work which it felt 
was its natural line of expansion. 

Miss Guerrier having begged that no action 
be taken on Mr. Meyer’s resolution until 
the members of the Association had time to 
consider the question more fully, the reso- 
lution was not brought to vote. Miss Guer- 
rier again stressed the point that the service 
was to be educational and therefore more 
properly belonged under the Bureau of Fd- 
ucation than under the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, which she felt, in 
spite of all that had been so well said by 
Mr. Tisdel, was primarily a distributing cen- 
ter and stands in relation to the Library In- 
formation Service as a book store stands to 
the library. 

The following officers were eletced: 

President: Herbert Putnam, Library of 
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Congress; Ist vice-president: George H. 
Bowerman, Public Library; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent: Claribel R. Barnett, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture; Secretary: T. P. Ayer, Federal Trade 
Commission; Treasurer: Helen C. Silliman, 
Sup't. of Documents Office; Executive com- 
mittee: F. W. Ashley, Library of Congress; 
Cornelia Notz, Tariff Commission; C. C. 
Houghton, Federal Trade Commission. 

The new president, Dr. Putnam, was then 
called to the chair. Dr. Putnam thanked the 
Association for both the honor and the op- 
portunity. He dwelt upon the fact that this 
is an extremely important year in the his- 
tory of the Association and in the library 
world, and that the Association owes a duty 
to the American Library Association as its 
organized representative in the Capitol city. 

Auice Atwoop, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The fall meeting of the Connecticut Lib- 
rary Association was held at the public lib- 
rary, Derby, Friday, October 17. Miss Child, 
president of the Association and librarian of 
the normal school, Willimantic, presided. 
The first address of the morning was by 
Frank K. Walter, vice-director of the New 
York State Library School, who spoke on 
the “Relation of the Librarian to the Trus- 
tee,” which was printed in the November 
LrpraRY JOURNAL. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill of Brooklyn then pre- 
sented interestingly and in detail the En- 
larged Program of the American Library As- 
sociation 

The resolution of the American Library 
Association on inadequate salaries was read 
by the president and accepted by the Connec- 
ticut Library Association. The standard for 
high school libraries adopted by the New 
England School Library Association, was al- 
so endorsed. 

In the afternoon after the business was 
transacted, Miss Margaret Jackson, instruc- 
tor in the New York Public Library School, 
spoke in an instructive and most charming 
manner on Book reviews and reviewers, lim- 
iting her comments to twenty periodicals and 
newspapers with important reviews. 

The large number in attendance, the un- 
usual interest of the addresses, the delightful 
autumn weather, and the charm of the Derby 
Library, made this one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings ever held by the Connec- 
ticut Library Association. 

Dororny Secretary. 
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BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The autumn meeting of the Bay Path Li 
brary Club was held in Historical Hall, 
Northborough, November 7, 1919. The presi- 
dent, Virginia M. Keyes, called the mecting 
to order and introduced George Sherman, 
trustee of the Northborough Free Public Li- 
brary, who extended to the club a very cordial 
welcome. 

Book reviews conducted by Robert K. 
Shaw of the Worcester Public Library were 
an interesting feature of the program and 


many worth while books were brought to the 


attention of the club. 

Following the hock reviews “Librery werk 
with schools from the standpoint of the teach- 
ers” was taken up. Mary H. Barker, super- 
visor of kindergarten in the Worceste* pub- 
lic schools, spoke from the viewpoint of the 
teacher in a large city having access to a 
large and splendidly equipped city library; 
the Rev. Josiah Kent of Northborough, 
substituting for Laura Varnam, who was un- 
able to be present, spoke of the relations be- 
tween the public schools and the Northbor 
ough Public Library, telling of measures 
taken to benefit the schools through the use 
of the library; and Hannah W. Fuller for- 
merly supervisor of rural training schools 
State Normal School, North Adams, spoke 
for the rural teacher in remote country dis- 
tricts and entered a strong plea for active, 
persistent, and even aggressive effort on 
part of the librarian to place the resourc 
of the library at the disposal of these rx 
mote districts. 

In the afternoon the club listened with 
great interest to an address by Dr. Arthur 
Gordon Webster of Clark University on “Our 
Colleges; do they need reconstruction?” Dr. 
Webster contrasted the American college stu- 
dent with the European student to the detri- 
ment of the former, criticized the motives 
which impelled him to enter college and th: 
life he led after entering; said that most 
American boys and girls were sent to college 
while in Europe they made great sacrifices 
to go and went hecause they really wanted to 
learn. He stated that in recent tests for the 
Rhodes scholarships, the American students 
had not measured up to the European 
students. 

Maser E. Know ton, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD MEETING 
A joint meeting of the Massachusetts and 


Western Massachusetts Library Clubs was 
held in Springfield, October 23, 24 and 2s. 
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An address of welcome was given by Nath- 
an D. Bill, President of Board of 
Robert Frost read a number of his 
and commented upon what he characterized 
as the oral interest in poetry; Eleanor A. 
Wade spoke of the Art Museum and its rich 
collection which had generously given 
to the city by Mr. and Mrs. George W alter 
Vincent Smith; Grace Pettis Johnson, of 
The Museum of Natural History and its di 
versified work with the young people of the 
city, and Cordelia C. Sargent described Mu 
seum work with children. 

At the evening session (un Thursday) Al! 
bert Parker Fitch gave an address on “Th: 
Present World Crisis,” pointing out that |: 
brarians, by virtue of their critical read 
ing and opportunities, should be among the 
first to face the problems of the time and 
help people to think things thru. 

On Friday Dr. Frank P. Hill discussed 
“The Enlarged Program of the American Li- 
brary Association”; June R. Donnelly submit- 
ted some requirements for a standard high 
school library; and Alice G. Chandler read 
a protest against a recent ruling of the third 
assistant postmaster-general requiring that 
periodicals which publish reviews shall omit 
prices of books or have the reviews classi- 
fied as advertising matter under the zone sys- 
tem of postage. A letter of protest was sent 
to the Postmaster-General. 

Round Tables were conducted, simultan- 
eously, on the following subjects: Adult 
books, Mary L. Lamprey; Technical books. 
Clarence E, Sherman; Children’s books, J. 
Ethel Wooster; Reference work, Grace W. 
Wood, Loan desk problems, Nellie M. 
Whipple, Americanization, J. Maud Campbell. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
J. Randolph Coolidge spoke on “The Li- 
brary and social service activities during 
the readjustment period,” after which George 
H. Evans submitted a report on the subject 
of “Certification of librarians and standard- 
ization of library work.” The Committee 
found that because of a national plan for 
certification it would be unwise for separate 
states to make plans which might subsequently 
need revision. Whatever plan is adopted 
would not affect those now in library work. 
It would not be retroactive. As a part of the 
report on standardization the C.mmittee sug- 
gested the formation of a group to be known 
as the Massachusetts Library Conference 
Committee whose purpose would be to act as 
a medium of communication between the pro- 
fessional organization of librarians and the 


Trustees, 


poems 


been 
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Free Public Library Commission, or other 
governing bodies. Sheets giving a classifica 


ten and minimum requirements of free pub 
lic libraries in towns and cities of over 2,000 
population was submitted. 

For the Committee on Pensions, Kather- 
ine P. Loring reported that the system al 
ready adopted by the Commonwealth is the 
most plan to consider. There is 
some possibility that the pension system now 
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desirable 


efiective among teachers may, by legislation, 
e extended to include librarians. 
H. Wuitmore, Recorder. 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


North 
held No- 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Carolina Library Association 
vember 19th and 20th at Raleigh, N. C. The 
first called to order by Miss 
Eva Malone, acting President. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and approved 
and the reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were heard and approved. 

Among the talks and papers given at the 
earlier general “Echoes from 
the American Library Association Confer 
ence held in Asbury Park,” by Annie F. 
Petty; “Standardization, Service and Salary,” 
by J. P. Breedlove of Trinity College; “Lib- 
rary Needs of North Carolina, by Minnie 
L. Blanton, and Ernestine Noa, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, told of the Social 
Service Library which Dr. E. C. Branson 
and his associates have collected at Chapel 
Hill. 

The Librarians divided into two groups 
Thursday morning, the College Library Sec- 
tion and the Public Library section. “The 
College Library and Reconstruction” was the 
subject of the discussion of the College Lib- 
rary section, with an introduction by Ethel 
Taylor Crittenden of Wake Forest. Louis 
R. Wilson, Librarian of the University of 
N. C. discussed “The New Conceprion of the 
Library,” Mrs. Blanton discussed “The Lay- 
man’s Point of View,” and there was a round- 
table discussion on “Solving Reconstruction 
Problems in the Library.” 

The topics under discussion at the Public 
Library section were “Co-Operation with 
Club Women,” Mary Faison DeVane, Golds- 
boro Public Library; “Publicity Methods,” 
Pamela Bynum, Winston-Salem Public Lib- 
rary; and “Free Material,” Mary B. Palmer, 
Secretary and Director Library Commission. 

The last session was held Thursday after- 
noon and was devoted to a book symposium 
led by Mrs. J. S. Atkinson, Raney Library, 
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Raleigh. Mr. H. P. Coor, head of the Bur- 
eau of Social Hygiene of the State Board of 
Health, discussed the sex education cam- 
paign being conduted by the Government in 
co-operation with the State. The Librarians 
heartily endorsed the campaign and agreed 
to co-operate in it. The Association went on 
record as advocating that the State Library 
Commission and the State Department of Ed- 
ucation outline a policy for the upbuilding 
and administration of the libraries of the 
State-supported High Schools of the State. 
‘lhe Association also endorsed the policy of 
establishing a system of county libraries for 
the State and pledged itself to work for the 
enactment of legislation to this end. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President: Ethel Taylor Crittenden, Wake 
Forest; 1st Vice-President: J. S. Atkinson, 
Raleigh; 2nd Vice-President: Pamela By- 
num, Winston-Salem; Secretary: Carrie L. 
Broughton, Raleigh; Treasurer: Eva Ma- 
lone, Durham. 

Carrie L. Broucnton, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY MEETING 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Library Association was held at Youngs- 
town, October 13-15, with an attendance of 
about 150. 

James P. Wilson opened the session with 
a very cordial address of welcome, saying it 
was the first time Youngstown had been hon- 
ored with an assemblage of this kind. 

Olive Jones, president of the Association, 
then gave a brief history of the Association 
for the past quarter of a century and out- 
lined some plans for the coming one, and an 
informal reception held in the Library Loan 
Room closed the Monday session. 

Tuesday morning was given over to busr- 
ness and section meetings. Alice Tyler pre- 
sided at the Small Library Section, which 
discussed the following topics: “Vocational 
Books,” “Work With the Schools,” “Local 
Recruits for Library Service,” “Proving Our 
Worth to the Business Man.” 

At the evening session greetings were read 
from Governor Cox, and Herbert A. Miller, 
of Oberlin College and president of the Mid- 
European Union, gave a splendid address. 

Several hundred teachers assembled with 


thelibrarians Wednesday afternoon to hear 
Alfred E. Hallquest, of the University of 
Cincinnati, and Charles R. Stone, superin- 
tendent of the Munhall, Pa., Schools, speak 
on “The Library in the Newer Methods of 
High School Teaching,” and suggestions in 
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the newer methods of teaching, and “Home 
Reading,” respectively. 

Mr. W. W. Bishop took for his subject 
“The Value of the Library in Conserving and 
Advancing the Results of Formal School 
Education,” and Mr. George B. Utley gave 
the closing address on the program. He 
spoke on the subject “The Enlarged Program 
of the A. L.A.” 

At the business meeting held on Wednes- 
day morning, tthe following officers were 
elected—President: Joseph L. Wheeler; 
Youngstown; first vice-president: Roena Ing- 
ham, Lakewood; second vice-president: Mary 
J. Hirst, Cincinnati; third vice-president: 
Charles G. Matthews, Athens; secretary: Ida 


E. Sloan, Niles; treasurer: A. S. Scott, 
Oberlin. Heren J. Fox, Secretary. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The regular meeting of the Chicago Lib- 
rary Club was held at the People’s Gas 
Building on Thursday, Nov. 12th, May Mas- 
see presiding. 

Miss Massee announced the names of the 
Social Committee, appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, with Pearl I. Field as chair- 
man. Miss Field began her new duties at 
once by calling for volunteers from the Club 
to man a bureau of information to be held 
at A. L. A. headquarters during the mid- 
winter library meetings, Dec. 31st, 1919, and 
Jan. Ist to 3rd, 1920. 

Miss Massee called attention to the outline 
plan of the Survey Committee, galley proofs 
of which had been distributed to the mem- 
bers. She said a few words on the methods 
to be adopted by the Committee in gather- 
ing information and then turned the meet- 
ing over to Mary Eileen Ahern who had 
charge of the program. 

The meeting was planned to be a trustees’ 
meeting and it was hoped they would re- 
spond to the special invitations sent them 
and would join in the discussion of the plan 
ef the Survey Committee with suggestions 
and criticisms. The reputation of the Club 
for interesting meetings was not known to 
them (or was perhaps too well known) for 
only one trustee availed himself of the in- 
vitation. Whicn called vpon he spoke for a 
few minutes, but said he had not understood 
the purpose of the meeting until he arrived 
that evening. Miss Ahern told of her diffi- 
culties in trying to secure speakers for the 
meeting and called on Louise B. Krause, 
chairman of the Business Libraries Division 
of the Survey Committee. Miss Krause said 
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Miss Day was to be her assistant in the 
work and she or Miss Day meant personally 
to interview every business firm in the city 
that had a library. 

Grace Kelley was asked to say a few words 
on staff organizations and gave a concise 
and clear statement of its value and import- 
ance in library work and standards. 

Ernest D. Burton of the Chicago University 
Libraries, taking the Survey plan of work 
as a text, gave his views on the value of 
such a plan and said he thought the Chica- 
go University Libraries would be willing to 
answer all questions and accept criticisms. 
Dr. Burton’s views were most sympathetically 
expressed and were encouraging to the Club 
in the work it is undertaking for the year. 

George B. Utley, when called on, said the 
failure of the trustees to respond to the in- 
vitation of the Club, must be due, not to any 
lack of interest on their part, but to the fail- 
ure of the Club and library organizations in 
general to provide the right form of inter- 
est, and he recommended giving trustees more 
to do, as a means of interesting them. He 
cited as examples the library associations of 
Great Britain, which gave to them positions 
of honor. 


Marcaret Furness, Secretary. 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The eighteenth annual conference of the 
Kansas Library Association was held at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, October 20, 21, and 22. The 
liberal hospitality of the city and the Kansas 
State Manual Training Normal School com- 
bined to make the meeting an exceptionally 
pleasant one. 

The Enlarged Program of the A. L. A. as 
presented by Mary E Ahern, Editor of Pub- 
lic Libraries was the keynote of the confer- 
ence. Helpful addresses and discussions of 
ways and means of successfully meeting this 
new era of service were given by President 
Brandenburg of the Normal School, Hattie 
Moore Mitchell, Dean of Women of the Nor- 
mal School, Gertrude Buck, Librarian of the 
College of Emporia, Grace E. Derby of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College and Nora 
Daniels, Librarian of the Emporia City Li- 
brary. 

An account of “Some duties of the reader 
to his library” by Alice Graham of the Ott- 
awa City Library, caused great enjoyment 
and amusement; Alice I. Hazeltine, head of 
the children’s department of the St. Louis 
Public Library exhibited a number of chi’ 
dren’s books and told of many others which 
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should be on the shelves in the children’s 
room; a symposium on war work overseas 
and at home was participated in by Willis H. 
Kerr, Hattie Osborne, Miss Ahern and 
others. 

A heartfelt memorial was held in honor of 
Mr J. L. King, state librarian, whose death 
a few days previous, saddened the confer- 
ence. 

Among resolutions adopted were: hearty 
endorsement of the Enlarged Program of the 
A. L. A., support of the Smith-Towner Bill, 
increase of library revenues, and consideration 
of county libraries. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Pres- 
ident, Julius Lucht, Librarian Wichita City 
Library; Vice-President: Virginia S. Ed- 
wards, Librarian Lawrence Public Li- 
brary; 2nd Vice-President, Mary Cornelia 
Lee, Librarian Manhattan Public Library; 
3rd Vice-President, Jeanne Severance, Li- 
brarian Garden City Public Library; Secre- 
tary, Ida M. Day, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary; Treasurer, Lulu Bice, Hays Normal 
School. Ipa M. Day, Secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The members of the North Dakota Li- 
brary Association met at Valley City No- 
vember roth-11th for the fourteenth annual 
meeting. The fact that no meeting had been 
held for three years, added zest and enthus- 
iasm to this occasion. 

Bess Lowry of the Valley City Normal 
School gave a very helpful address on the co- 
operation of the school and the library from 
the Normal standpoint, and R. L. Brown, 
the principal of the local high school followed 
with a talk on the co-operation of the school 
and the library from the public school stand- 
point. Discussion followed, during which the 
possibilities of a combined public and school 
library was emphasized. It was suggested a 
legislative committee be appointed to push 
the work with the schools and county ex- 
tension. 

At the Monday afternoon session Margaret 
Green outlined an ideal situation in the state 
in regard to County Extension. After 
discussion it was finally decided to draw 
up a petition for each county, so that each 
librarian may secure signatures from those 
in favor of county extension. 

Separate sessions were then held, the col- 
lege librarians, led by Alfred D. Keator of 
the University of North Dakota discussing 
the subject of library unions and the Librar- 
ians of public libraries led by Hester Camp 
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of Grand Forks discussing the subject of li- 
brary budgets. 

Tuesday morning, Alice Paddock of the 
Jamestown Public Library led a round table 
discussion on vocational books and child wel- 
fare material. She was followed by Lillian 
Mirick of the Wahpeton School of Science 
who told of her plan for caring for pamph- 
lets. 

The librarians then met with the faculty 
and the students of the Normal School to 
hear Adam Strohm of the Detroit Public 
Library on the timely subject, “The enlarged 
program.” His address under the title “Lay- 
ing Our Course,” was given as the leading 
article of the November Lrprary JouRrNAL. 

In addition to the business sessions, the 
librarians were especially fortunate in having 
time for informal talk and discussion and 
the social features were among the most pleas- 
ant recollections that each guest took home 
with her, 

The officers for the next year are as fol- 
lows: President: A. D. Keator, University 
of North Dakota; Vice-President: Margaret 
Green, Minot Public Library; Secretary and 
Treasurer: Helen Griffiths, Valley City Pub- 
lic Library; Executive Committee: Bessie 
Baldwin, Williston Public Library and _ Lil- 
lian Mirick, Wahpeton Science School. 

It was decided to hold the 1920 meeting in 
Jamestown. 

Harriet Pearson, Secretary. 


LIBRARY SECTION OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The librarians of Nebraska, under the di- 

rection of Edith Tobitt, conducted a Library 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Mr. Frank K. Walker, vice director of the 
school for the past eleven years, resigned the 
first of November to accept a more lucrative 
position as librarian and director of the infor- 
mation service of the General Motors Cor- 
poration of Detroit. Mr. Walter’s long con- 
nection with the school, his wide knowledge 
of library affairs and his keen interest in 
developing the work of the school and keep- 
ing it abreast of changing needs and condi- 
tions, make his place very difficult to fill. We 
regret his leaving, but wish him success in 
his new field. 

Until the vice-directorship is permanently 
provided for, the following readjustments 


have been made: 


Miss Jean Hawkins, 


who resigned last 
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Section at the State Teachers’ Association in 
Omaha, Oct. 24, 1910. 

The use of the library in teaching history 
was presented at the Superintendent and 
Principal's meeting by C. N. Anderson of 
the State Normal School at Kearney, 
C. A. Judd of Chicago University showed the 
need of the library in stimulating the read 
ing of boys and girls. Jessie Town ex- 
plained the advancement in English work 
in the Omaha schools since the establishment 
of the High School Library, four years ago 
Principal Masters discussed the High Schcoo! 
Library in its relation to the school sys- 
tem, and explained the exhibits. Suggestive 
book lists on History, Fiction and Referenc 
books were distributed. 

The Library Section is to be a permanent 
part of the State Teachers’ organization. 

Anna V. Jennincs, Secretary. 


sveCDr., 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The officers for the current year are-- 
President: Margaret A. Wade, Anderson, 
Ind.; vice-president: W. M. Hepburn, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; secretary: Lulu 
M. Miesse, Noblesville, Ind.; treasurer: Es- 
ther McNitt, Archives Department, Indiana 
State Library. Lutu M. Miessr, Secretary. 


CZECHOSLOVAK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Czechoslovak Library Association 
(Spolek Ceskoslovenskych Knihovniku) was 
established in Prague on June 3d,, with Dr. 
Josef Volf, as President. At the first meet- 
ing, held the same day, more than 50 per- 
sons were present 
LLap. T. Zivny, Secretary. 


June to take a position in the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, but was prevented from 
filling it because of illness in her family, re- 
turns this month and will conduct the 
courses in Junior Book Selection and Shelf 
Work. She will also share with Miss Anna 
G. Hall the course in Loan Work and the 
Junior and Senior Library Seminars. 

Mr. Frank L. Tolman, reference librarian 
of the State Library, will take charge of the 
Junior Reference Course. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, chief of the Or- 
der Section, will take over the course in 
Bookbinding. 

Mr. G. G. Champlin, assistant reference li- 
brarian and a practical printer of many years’ 
experience, will conduct the course in Print- 
ing. He will be assisted by Miss Hyde. 
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Dr. Wyer will be in direct charge of the 
school, and the registrar will attend to th 
executive details 

Although he announced his retirement as li- 
brary lecturer some months ago, Mr. W. R. 
Eastman consented to return for the Library 
Buildings course, which he conducted in his 
usual admirable way Nov. 7-13. Dr. W. H. 
Chenery, who is spending the year at the 
school in special study, followed Mr. East- 
man with two illustrated talks on the archi- 
tecture of library buildings. Dr. Chenery 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Department of Architecture) 
and was for several years librarian of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Mr. George Hubert Clarke, in the preface 
to his Treasury of War Poetry, second ser- 
ies, made special acknowledgment of the 
aid rendered him by three students of the 
school—Lucy E. Fay, ’o8; Mary U. Rothrock, 
14, and Ellen A. Johnson, of the present 
junior class. 

Epna M. Sanperson, Registrar. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The annual reception given by the Grad- 
uates’ Association to the class was heid Nov. 
6. Over 80 were present, including repre- 
sentatives of all but four of the 29 classes 
that have passed thru the school. 

The returns from the questionnaire are 
coming in with gratifying promptness. Full 
tabulation has not yet been made but the 
indications show an encouraging advance in 
salaries. In 1916 there were only 10 salar- 
ies between $1,501 and $1,900, fifty have 
been reported to date. Only 12 graduates 
received salaries of $2,000 or over in 1916; 
so far 25 such salaries have been recorded. 
The average salary of the graduating class in 
1916 was $763; today the members of the 
class of 1919 are getting an average salary 
of over $1,070. This is equal to the aver- 
age of classes that had been at work for 
four or five years, as shown by the 1916 
figures. 

The vice-director visited Toronto on Oc- 
tober 14 and 15 at the invitation of the De- 
partment of Education and the Toronto 
Public Library. She spoke on Reference 
tools before the students of the three months’ 
library course and on Fiction at a joint 
meeting of the school and the staff associa- 
tion of the Library. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill opened the course of 
lectures on November 4 by a talk on the 
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Brooklyn Public Library from which 
gressed to the new forward program ot 
A. L. A., of which he 
resumé, 

Miss Sarah B. Askew was with us on No- 
vember 11. She gave a talk on “Our 
and How We Do It,” and after tea, a 
hour, wh« students were introdu 

and the famous “chicken.” 
RatHupone, Vice- Director. 


gave an interest 


story 
rein the 
Remus 
ADAMS 


to Uncle 
JOSEPHIN 
SIMMONS COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCI 

The School, tho it took its annual census 
last March, found the “turnover” of the 

nths had been so rapid that it has 
asked for fresh information from all its people 
reports were few months out 
of date. The Western contingent has not at 
the time of writing had time to get its re- 
turns in, but some two hundred replies from 
the Eastern half of the United States give a 
very good indication of the upward trend of 
salaries, increases ranging from $24 to $496 
a year on individual 

The survey of the past year shows decided 
increase in the positions of responsibilty and 
of the administrative type which have fa'ies 
to the lot of Simmons this year, and a wil- 
ening of the range of opportunit -. 

This year the library science collection of 
the School is being freshened and strength- 
ened by the samples, which at our request 
the alumnae are sending us, illustrative of 
the methods of their libraries. 

June Ricwarpson Donnetry, Director. 


Slice 


whose even a 


salaries. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Mr. John A. Lapp, formerly librarian of 
the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Informa- 
tion, lectured before the Library School on 
the morning of Thursday, December 4. He 
discussed the subject of special libraries and 
also some of the broader aspects of library 
work, particularly those which relate to the 
potentialities of the library as an organic 
part of the public school system and of the 
business and technical activities of the com- 
munity. 

The practice work of the Library School, 
which was already broad and varied, has been 
extended to the well-equipped library of the 
Central High School and to the branches of 
the Syracuse Public Library. The students 
participate in the story telling at the North 
Side Branch and will soon begin the same 
work at the branch now being opened at 
Delaware School. 
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Plans are now being considered for estab- 
lishing combination courses between the Li- 
brary School on the one hand and the new 
School of Business Administration opened 
this fall by the University and the School of 
Pedagogy on the other. The growing demand 
for high school and business librarians prom- 
ises to give these courses marked value. 

E. E. Sperny, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA 

The Library School, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, opened on September 15th with nine 
students with the following states repre- 
sented: Georgia 4, North Carolina 2, Ala- 
bama 2, Tennessee 1. While the enrollment 
is a little below normal the class has entered 
upon its work with au earnestness and en- 
thus:asm that is reasstring for the future. 
Aiter two years of uncertainty and unrest 
the atmosphere seems te be clearing and the 
necess'ty of adequate training and prepara- 
tion for sustained work realized. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

In addition to the usual schedule, the fol- 
lowing lectures were given the past month: 
“Library Conditions in Switzerland,” by Dr. 
Hermann Escher, of Zurich; “The County Li- 
brary of Portland, Ore.,” by Miss Zulema 
Kostomlatsky, assistant librarian of the Port- 
land Library Association; “Branch Libraries 
in School Buildings, Kansas City,” by Mr. 
Purd Wright; “State Library Commission 
Work,” by Miss Elizabeth B. Wales; “The 
Library and Civic Activities,” by Mr. L. F. 
Budenz, secretary of the St. Louis Civic 
League; “Vocational Education,” by Mr. G. 
P. Knox, assistant superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, and “The A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram,” by President Chalmers Hadley. 

Visits were made to two local bookstores 
during Children’s Book Week and also to the 
Industrial Arts Exposition to see the exhibit 
of the Ben Franklin Club covering the history 
of printing and illustrative processes, with 
notable examples of books printed in the 15th 
century. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

The class spent a profitable day at the 

Book Fair in Chicago, October 17, studying 

carefully the exhibits of the various publish- 

ers represented and learning by observation 

what would require many lecturers on books 
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and publishers to convey. By leaving Madi- 
son on a special sleeper, the party arrived at 
7:45 a.m. and had a full day at its disposal. 
Brief visits were made to the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

On October 16, B. W. Huebsch, the New 
York publisher, visited the school, lecturing 
on “Book Distribution from the Publishers’ 
Point of View.” 

Lectures given by members of the Univer- 
sity faculty, included: 

How history is written, Prof. Frederic 
Paxson; Bibliography of American history, 
Prof. Carl Russell Fish; Source material in 
history, Dr. M. M. Quaife; Municipal gov- 
ernment, Prof. Ford MacGregor; Control of 
foreign affairs in a democracy, Graham H. 
Stuart. 

Miss Hazeltine’s friends throughout the 
profession will be glad to learn that she is 
steadily making definite progress toward the 
recovery of her former excellent health, a! 
though she is not yet able to undertake her 
accustomed work. Meantime, the staff of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission has distrib- 
uted and assumed her duties, Miss Turvill 
leading in matters connected with the Library 
School, and Miss Welles having charge of 
the field work throughout the State. 


The class has elected as officers: 


President—Charles R. Flack, Edmonton, 
Canada; Vice President—Amy M. Anderson, 
Paducah, Ky.; Secretary—Lillian M. Frog- 
gatt, Albertville, Wis.; Treasurer—Isabel 
Farrand, Houghton, Mich. HELEN TuRVILL. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


During the month several outside lectures 
were given. J. C. Whitman, chief examiner 
of the State Civil Service Commission, gave 
a sketch of the organization of California 
State government, and explained the develop- 
ment and purpose of Civili Service. George 
Wharton James, of Pasadena, gave a most 
enjoyable talk of California literature. Mr. 
Pease, as the second of his series of lectures, 
spoke on strategic economies, urging the li- 
brarian’s duty to present the best in literature 
on the great economic problems of the day. 
Professor Krehbiel, of Stanford University, 
spoke on “The Content of Life,” showing 
that understanding is to be desired rather than 
an accumulation of facts as the result of 
education. 

During the Red Cross drive the members of 
the class joined with the staff in giving the 
State Library an 100 per cent enrollment. 
Mitton J. Fercuson, State Librarian. 


Aprams, Eva, Carnegie diploma 1919, has 
been made librarian of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Anperson, Rachel Rhoades, Pratt 1911, Li- 
brary School of the New York Public Li- 
brary 1916-17, has been made manager of 
the Bibliographical Branch, Research and Li- 
brary Department of the Interchurch World 
Movement. 

Bement, Constance, Pratt 1910, of the De- 
troit Public Library staff, has been appointed 
librarian of the public library at Port Huron, 
Mich, 

Biessinc, Arthur R., B. L. S.. New York 
State Library School, 1917, will leave the 
District of Columbia Public Library the first 
of January to become assistant to Mr. C. H. 
Brown, who is in charge of library work for 
the Navy Department. 

Carr, Flora Fay, Carnegie 1910-11, has been 
appointed acting librarian, beginning January 
1, 1920, of the Wasco County Library, The 
Dalles, Ore. 

Carson, Helen Katharine, Carnegie diploma 
1918, has resigned as first assistant of the 
Lawrenceville Branch of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, to become high school libra- 
rian, Canton Public Schools, Canton, Ohio. 

Catvert, Hero, Pratt 1918, has resigned 
from the library of the Cincinnati General 
Hospital to accept the position of assistant 
librarian of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research. 

Ciizser, Azalea, Library School of New 
York Public Library 1919, has resigned from 
the editorship of the Readers’ Guide Supple- 
ment in order to catalog the rare books for the 
auction catalogs of the American Library As- 
sociation, Madison Square, New York. 

Coox, Lillian E., Wisconsin 1912, is now 
librarian to the State of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Davis, Winifred L., Wisconsin, 10916, 
has been made chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Davis, Earl H., Wisconsin 1914, on his re- 
turn from overseas, has been made chief of 
the Applied Science Department of the St. 
Louis Public Library. 

De Forp, Estella, California State Library 
School 1915, librarian of the Tehama County 
Free Library, has been appointed librarian of 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


the newly established Napa County Free Li- 
brary, which begins operation in January. 

De Leon, Florence, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-18, who has 
been connected with the Americanization 
Study of the Carnegie Corporation, has been 
appointed head of the catalog department of 
the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas. 

Dick, Christian R., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1915-16, has resigned as hea: 
cataloger of the Allegheny Free Library 
of Pittsburgh to become assistant librarian 
at the University of North Dakota. 

Emerson, Martha, Simmons 1908, has been 
appointed head cataloger, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, N. H. 

Ewinc, Ellen W., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1912-1913, has gone 
to work in the Hampton Institute Library, 
Hampton, Va. 

Ewinec, Constance, Pratt 1919, has been act- 
ing head of the School department of the 
Portland, Oregon, Public Library. 

Fisu, E. Mildred, Pratt 1904, for some 
years first assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
has returned to the staff of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library. 

’ Foster, Helen, Simmons 1917, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine. 

FutLerton, Margaret, Pratt 1910, formerly 
of the staff of the Ohio State Library, is in 
charge of the library of the Civilian Relief 
Department, Lake Division, American Red 
Cross, Cleveland. 

Goopnow, Mildred, Wisconsin 1917, has re- 
signed as extension librarian in the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield (Ill.) to become librarian 
of the Plymouth (Ind.) Public Library. 

Greer, Sarah, Pratt 1914, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, New York City. 

GUNTERMANN, Bertha, head of the Order 
Department in the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, resigned on November 1, to accept a 
position with G. E. Stechert & Co. of New 
York. 

Haun, Katherine A., Wisconsin 10909, died 
October 2 at Ironwood, Mich. She had been 
forced by failing health a-year ago to resign 
as librarian of Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., a position she had filled since gradua- 
tion with notable success. 
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Hatey, Lucia, Pratt 1012, librarian of the 
public library at La Grande, Oregon,goes to 
the State University, Missoula, Montana, as 
assistant and teacher of cataloging. 


Hasse, Adelaide R. In reporting the death 
of Mrs. Adeline Hasse at Los Angeles, the 
New York Tribune inferred that it was her 
better known daughter who had died, and thus 
a painful rumor of the death of Miss Adelaide 
R. Hasse shocked library circles. The entire 
profession will be glad to know that Miss 
Hasse servives her mother and will hope that 
she may be spared many years to continue the 
good work she has already accomplished in 
her library career. 

Hatcu, Ruth, Simmons 1915, has been 
made reference librarian of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Public Library. 

Heimer, Margaret, Simmons 1916, has been 
appointed instructor in Library Methods, Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

Horton, Helen D., Wisconsin 1907, is or- 
ganizing the library of Milwaukee School 
of Engineering. 

Hutt, Ruth, Pratt 1915, has been made li- 
brarian of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

IncRAM, Lottie Nell, Wisconsin 1914, for- 
merly librarian at Wellington, Kansas, has 
taken charge of the Maywood (lIll.) Public 
Library, succeeding Grace M. Rogers, Wis- 
consin I9gI0. 

Jackson, Bettina, Wisconsin 1910, is in- 
structor in the course for teacher librarians, 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 

Joccarp, Louise, Wisconsin 1916, has beeu 
appointed reference librarian of the Wichita 
(Kan) Public Library. 

Jones, Mary L., B. L. S., New York State 
Library School, 1892, resigned her position 
with the Los Angeles County Library an 
has announced her retirement from library 
work to be with her family in South Pas- 
adena. 

Kitteson, Cornia, has resigned from the 
Los Angeles Public Library, having been ap- 
pointed under civil service chief of the Los 
Angeles County Free Library. 

Lancpon, Ethel M., Illinois 1913, assist- 
ant librarian at the State Normal School, 
Kearney, Nebraska, has accepted the position 
of librarian of the Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska 

Lear, Harriet W., Carnegie certificate 1915, 
has been appointed assistant supervisor of 
Story Telling, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
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and assistant instructor in Story Telling, 
Carnegie Library School. 

Lerrcn, Harriet E.. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1909-10, who has just finished 
a year of hospital library work for the A. 
L, A. War Service, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Lakeside Hospital in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lomer, Gerhard R., has been appointed li- 
brarian of McGill University, Montreal, Can- 
ada. Dr. Lomer is a McGill graduate, he 
has taught for several years as instructor in 
the McGill Library Summer School, he held 
a fellowship at Teachers’ College and was au 
instructor in the School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, and during the past two years 
has been engaged in editorial work, first on 
the new University Edition of the Warner 
Library, and as assistant editor of the Chron- 
icles of America. 

McManis, Rumana, Wisconsin 1915, who 
has been doing dispatch office work for the 
A, L. A., has been sent as librarian to Camp 
Shelby (Miss.). 

Matone, Lillian Sullivan (Mrs, Mary N. 
Malone) is consultant on children’s books, 
Kaufmann’s Book Shop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, Helen M., Carnegie certificate 
1914, has accepted the position of high school 
librarian, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 

Mason, Helen, Riverside 1919, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Medical College, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Maynarp, Glyde, New York State Library 
School, ’19, has been made librarian of the 
Technical High School Library, of Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Mippteton, Jean Y., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1891, has been appointed head 
cataloger in the Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Onr, Elizabeth, Wisconsin 1916, is now 
head of the School Libraries Division, Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 

Penpteton, Amena, Carnegie diploma 1905, 
is assistant librarian, Academy of the New 
Church Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Pierce, Marian, Carnegie special certifi- 
cate 1915, has become supervisor of the ed- 
ucational and recreational work with chil- 
dren, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Pinkerton, Helen, for several years first 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Tacoma Public Library, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as branch librarian in the 
New York Public Library system. 
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Price, Phyllis, Carnegie certificate 1912, 18 
first assistant, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Library, New York City. 


Ruopes, Gertrude, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1917-19, has been 
appointed librarian of the high school branch 
of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Public Library. 

Rosinson, Elizabeth Nelson, Carnegie certi 
ficate 1900, has been made Chief of School 
Division, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

Rucecies, Ruth Field, Carnegie special cea 
tificate 1905, who has been in charge of the 
Extension Work, Educational Department, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and Supervison 
of Home Libraries, Public Library, Cleveland, 
has resigned from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary to devote her entire time to the work 
of the museum. 

Scuaer, Mildred, Los Angeles 1918, who 
has been head cataloger in the Kings County 
Free Library for the last year, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hanford Public Li- 
brary. 

Seaver, William N., recently with the Li- 
brary War Service at Newport News and 
previously of the New York Public Library 
(Municipal Reference Library) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Woburn (Mass.) 
Public Library. 

Severance, Henry O., has sailed for France 
for work with the A. L. A. Library War 
Service. 

SewaL., Willis F., Assistant Port Adjutan: 
at Headquarters, Port of Embarkation, Ho- 
boken, N J., was discharged from the mili- 
tary service on October 27. 

Suaw, Caroline C., Wisconsin 1915, four 
years librarian at Marshfield, (Wis.), Public 
Library, has been appointed organizer for 
the Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines. 

SHerrarp, Mary C., New York State Library 
School 1915, has been hospital librarian since 
October 1 at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Navy 
Yard, League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stmpson, Medora J., has just completed 
her fiftieth year as librarian of the Public 
Library of Chelsea, Mass. 


Situ, Barbara H., New York State Li- 
brary School 1917, has resigned her position 
as first assistant at the Silas Bronson Li- 
brary of Waterbury, Conn., to accept the 
librarianship of tthe Levi Heywood Memorial 
Library of Gardner, Mass. 


Spautpinc, Forrest B., Library School o/ 
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the New York Public Library 1912-1914, has 
resigned the librarianship of the Des Moines 
(la.) Public Library to become assistant di- 
rector of the A. L. A, enlarged program, hav- 
ing charge of the service to the Coast Guards, 
Lighthousemen and the Merchant Marine. 

Story, Alice B., Wisconsin 1915, has re- 
signd her position at Huron (S. D.) to be- 
come librarian of the Lead (S. D.) High 
School. 

Stewart, Rose D., Carnegie diploma Ioty, 
is Librarian of the State Normal School, 
Clarion, Pa. 

Stone, Walter, for the past eight years 
superintendent of the Library of the Busi- 
ness School Library of Harvard University, 
has resigned in order to give his full time 
to teaching. 

Swanton, Helen, Simmons 1918, has been 
appointed assistant librarian to the United 
States Rubber Company, New York City. 

Van Horn, Mary E., Pratt 1910, has gone 
to the Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 
Conn., as head cataloger. 


Tarr, Anna M., New York State Library 
School 1910, has resigned the librarianship of 
the Clinton (la.) Public Library to become 
director of the circulation work for the 
Youngstown Public Library. 

THATCHER, Lucy E., Wisconsin 1913, since 
graduation librarian of the Lead (S. D.) High 
School, has resigned to accept the position 
of librarian of the Whitewater (Wis.) State 
Normal School. 

Tuompson, Dorothy, Pratt 1918, head cata- 
loger of the public library at Grand Rapids, 
has been appointed head cataloger at the 
Washington State College at Pullman, Wash. 

Torey, Ruth H., Wisconsin 1917, is now 
librarian of the Stout Institute, Menominie, 
Wis. 

Wappat, Blanche K. S., diploma 1919, has 
been made Librarian of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watson, Dorothy, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1917, has resigned 
her position as research assistant, in the li 
brary of the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York City, and has become librarian for 
the American Milk Products Company, New 
York City. 

Wricurt, Ruth M., Pratt 1903, recently libra- 
rian of the Van Wirt Ohio Conty Library has 
accepted the position of head of the school 
department in the Newark Public Library. 
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BIBLIOGAPHICAL NOTES 


“A Brief Sketch of the Public Library of 
the City of Boston: The First Period,” from 
material drawn from “The Public Library of 
the City of Boston: A History by Horace 
G. Wadlin, 1911,” appears in the Bulletin of 
the Boston Public Library, July-September, 
1919. 

The “Roman Revue-Revue,” which until 
1914 continued the Livres @ dire et livres a 
proscrire, by Abbé Louis Bethléem, and 
which was discontinued during the wat, has 
recommenced publication, nos. 8 and 9 for 
August and September, 1919, following no. 
7, of July ssth. 1914.~ 

Beginning with No. 14 and until further 
notice, Library News, the semi-monthly bul- 
letin of the Engineer School Library, will 
not be printed, but, as formerly, will be re- 
produced from copy by the mimeograph. It 
will be mailed from the present location of 
the Engineer School, Camp A. A. Hum- 
phreys, Va. Requests for this bulletin should 
be mailed as before to the Engineer School 
Library at Washington Barracks, D. C. 

Viewpoints in Travel, an arrangement of 
books according to their essential interest, by 
Josephine A. Rathbone, vice director of the 
Pratt Institute (A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
price 50c.) “aims to present a selection of 
those books usually classed with the litera- 
ture of travel that are interesting for other 
than merely geographical reasons, . . . i. ¢., 
for hunting, folk lore, nature or the per- 
sonalities revealed.” Thhe list has “annota- 
tions largely taken or adapted from A. L. A. 
sources .. .” 

“The American Citizen,” being a selected 
list of books, pamphlets and periodical refer- 
ences prepared by the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, ought to prove a valuable checklist to 
many libraries. There are twenty-seven 
pages of closely classified material on Amer- 
icanization in general; English for future 


citizens—methods of teaching, dictionaries, 
grammars, readers; aids to naturalization, 
Books for the new voter, Citizenship, the 
Flag, books about the United States, Ameri- 
can Business methods, Patriotic plays and pa- 
geants, American patriots and leaders; Books 
about foreign-born Americans, (subdivided 
by nationalities) ; Books on the old homes of 
new Americans; and Americanization of 
women—citizenship, readers and housewifery. 

The periodicil reports issued by the Bu- 
reau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, with the exception of “The Seed 
Reporter,” which is printed, are issued in 
mimeograph form. Upon receipt of request 
any of these reports will be sent, free of 
charge to any person showing a need for 
them. They are: Daily Butter and Cheese 
Market Report; Weekly Butter Market Re- 
view; Weekly Cheese Market Review; Quar- 
terly Dairy Production Report; Monthly Re- 
port of Milk Prices; Daily Egg Market Re- 
port; Reports on Foreign Markets for Agri- 
cultural Products; Daily Market Reports of 
Lerishable Fruits and Vegetables; Weekly 
Car-lot Summary; Market Reviews and the 
Week-end Review; Raw Stocks of Hides and 
Skins amonthlyg; Semi-monthly Market Re- 
port on Honey; Daily Report on Meat Trade 
Conditions; Weekly Summary of Meat Trade 
Conditions; Weekly Live Stock and Meat 
Trade News; Monthly Report on Live Stock 
at Stock Yards; Daily Telegraphic Report on 
Chicago Live Stock Market; Daily Dressed 
Poultry Market Report; The Seed Reporter; 
and monthly reports showing storage hold- 
ings of perishable commodities in the United 
States: Quarterly Wool Stock Report and 
Monthly Wool Consumption Reports. 

The Detroit Free Press is printing short 
book lists on certain trades and businesses. 
These lists are furnished by the [Public] Li- 
brary.” 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 
A. L. A. Library War Service. Selected list 
of books, No. 6. (A list of recent books of 
interest, recommended to A. L. + ry L. W. S. 
Headquarters, Li Congress. Sept 1919. 
26 typew. p. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHitpren. 


Stories for young children. List prepared by 


the Literature Committee of the International Kin- 


dergarten Union and the Library Division, Bureau 
of Education. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 8 p. 
O._ (Education Bureau. Library leaflet No. 6). 
For Boys anp Grets 

Kansas City Public Library. Short lists. Books 
for Boy Scouts; The great war and freedom; 
“What and how to do” books; People worth know- 
ing; Books for the grades. Each 1 p. (Book- 
mark.) 

Reading list for seventh and eighth Grades. List 


on heroes and heroines. ks that will interest 
ws gy boys and girls. Sioux City Public Library. 
ders. 
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Hospital PATIENTS 
Doud, Margery, com Five hundred books for 
hospital patients... . fonthly Bulletin fof the St. 
Louis Public Library] July, 1919. p. 207-219. 
For PARENTS 


A_ selected list of books for parents. New 
York: Federation for Child Study, 2 W. 64th 
St. 20 p. 16°. 25¢. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCOUNTING 

Dana, J. C., comp. = accounting. Nation's 

Business. June 1919. 

Apamson E:cut-Hovur As See Ratway Eco- 
NoMICS. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

Adolescence. In: A selected list of works for 
parents. New York: Federation for Child 
Study, 2 W. 64th St. p. 15-18. 

AGRICULTURE. See Vecetasre Garpeninc, Live 


Srocx, Fruit Growinc, Women In AGRICULTURE, 
FaRMING. 
RE—TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Agriculture Dep’t. Bur. of Markets. Li- 
a3 ge list of publications on the mar- 
keting of farm products [General, Cotton and cotton 
seed, Fruits, Vegetables and miscellaneous crops, 
Grain and hay, Live stock, Meat and _ wool, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs, Maarkets, Trans- 
and storage.] Washington, D. C., U. S. 
of Agriculture. June 1919. 24 typew. p. 
ot to selected lists of publications on 


marketing . . . April 1918. 
ALASKA 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Alaska. Price list 
60, 4th ed. 24 p. Feb. 1919. 
ALBANIA 
Dako, Christo Anastos. Albania, master key to 


the Near East. Jamaica Plain, Mass.: The Author. 
17 p. bibl. O. $3.50. 
ALGAE 
Collins, Frank S. The green algae of North 
America. Tufts College, Be Tufts College. 1918. 
6p. bibls. O. $1 n. (Studies. v. 4, no 7. Sci- 
entific ser.) 
ALUMINUM 
U. S. Standards Bur. 
alloys. Washington; Gov. Prtg. Off. 
(Pur. of Standards Circular). 
AMERICANIZATION. 
The American citizen. 


Aluminum and its light 
tr p. bibl. O 


A selected list of books, 


pamphlets and _ periodical references. Detroit: 
The Public Library. 1919. 27 p. 16°. A very 
comprehensive, closely classified list. 

Powers, Wm. H. Americanization. [A list for 
small libraries.] South Dakota Library Bulletin. 
June 1919. p 152-153. 

ANIMALS. 


Donan, Margaret, comp. Animals of our Zoo. 
A selected list of books about wild animals for 
teachers and pupils. Saint Louis Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin. Oct. 1919. p. 316-321. 
F. K., comp. Anthrax, 
You (State) Medical Library. 
(Obtained only through P. A. I 


1914 19T9. New 
14 typew. p. 
S.) 


ARCHITECTURE. See City pLranniyG; Lannscape 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Arr. 

Art in everyday life. Comments upon a few 


hooks dealing with industrial art and handicraft. 
Selection and comment by artists and craftsmen. 


Buffalo: Public Library. 18 p. 12°. 
Brocrapny. 

Bacon, Corinne, comp. Standard catalog; RBi- 
ography section. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 


79 p. $1. (Standard Catalog ser.) 

Sykes, W. J., comp. Selected list of the best 
biographies in English from the point of view of 
a Canadian public library. Ottawa: The Carnegie 
Library, ro18. op. 


BustNess. 

Cleland, Ethel, comp. business 
hooks. Washington, C.: A . Library War 
Service. Oct. 1919. 72 p. AG 


Business Finance. 
Business finance. 


A selected list of books in 
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the St. Paul Public Library. St. Paul: The Li- 
brary, 1919. § p. 12° (folder). 
CANCER, 

Cancer literature for nurses. American Soc. 
for the Control of Cancer. Campaign Notes. 
July 1919. v. 1, p. 4. 

Stupy 

Child Study. A_ selected list of books for pa- 
rents. New York: Federation for Child Study, 2 
W. 64th St. p. 3-8. 

CHRISTIANITY 


Moore, Edward Caldwell. The spread of Chris- 


tianity in the modern world. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago. 24 p. bibl. $2 u. (Handbooks of ethics 
and ) 

Cuurcn 


The Church and the New Era. A reading list. 
(With the compliments of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary to the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Oct. 8-29, 1919.) Detroit: The 
Library. 3 p. 24°. 

CrpHers 

Library of Congress List of 

cryptography. 3 typew. p. 
& 


references on 
(Obtained only 


throu BD 
Supplementary to typewritten list of March, 
1915. 


PLANNING 
Harvard Univ. 


City 
School of Landscape Gardening 


Library. A_ brief list of books suggested for 
— and stud Supplement to Official Regis- 
ter of Harvard University. v. 16, no. 28 July 
1919. T p. 

Com MERCE 


Babock, Charles E., comp. A reference list on 


commerce exporting and importing. —— ington: 
The Pan-American Union, 1919. 19 p. O. 
Cost or Livine 
Estey, Helen G., comp. Cost of living in the 
U. S. Boston: The Compiler (38 St. Stephen St.) 
16 p. 
First published in Special Libraries, Nov.-Dec. 


1918. Revised to date. 
Economics 
Thompson, Charles Manfred. Elementary eco- 
nomics, with special reference to social and busi- 
ness conditions in the U. S. Boston: B. H. San- 
bern. bibls. $1.44. 


Sheldon E. Educational periodicals dur- 
O. Washing- 
Bulletin 


Davis, 
ing the nineteenth century. 7 p. bibl. 
ton: Gov't Ptg. Off (Education Bur. 
1919, No. 28.) 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


{Employment management.] Bibliography. In: 


Bloomfield, Daniel, comp. Selected articles in 
employment management. p. IX-XX. 
Evropean War 
Books on the European War. Titles added 
. since the issuance of the April-June 
Quarterly Bulletin. Bulletin of the Public Lié- 
brary of the City of Boston. July-Sept. 1919. 
Pp. 267-279. 
The war and after. Recent accessions. Bulle- 


tin of the New 
P. 535-538. 
See also Peace Conrerence. 


York Public Library, August 1919. 


Finance. See Bustness Finance. 
FARMING 
Facts for farmers. A_ selected list of books 


horticulture and 
Public Library. 


agriculture, 
Angeles: 


and pamphlets on 
animal husbandry. Los 
Sept. 1919. 43p. 16°. 
Fretion, Spanisu 
Fiction in Spanish which may be taken for home 
use from the Public Library of the City of Bos- 
ton. Boston: The Trustees, 1919. 27 p. 12°. 
(Brief reading lists, no. 10.) 
Fire 
Magazines on fire prevention (5 
nicipal Reference Library Notes. 
Oct. 1, 1919. p. 39. 
Growine 


titles). Mu- 
(New York). 


Massachusetts Agricultural College Extension 
Service. A selected list of referencces for fruit 
owers. Amherst, Mass: The College. 1 p. (Li- 


rary Leaflet no. 31.) 
Rev. of no. 16. 
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See Vecetaste GARDENING 
Gaeat Lakes 
The Great Lakes region and Middle West, in 
fiction and personal narrative. Library Service. 
Detroit: The Public Library, Oct. 15, 1919. p. 23. 
IsLanps 
List of books (added to the ear) on the 
Hawaiian Islands (classified). San _ Francisco: 
Mechanics’ Mercantile Library. May 1919 
(Publication no. 10.) 
Hesser, Farepericu 
ampbell, M. The life works of 
Friedrich Hebbe Boston: . . bibl. O. 
$3 n. in Literature.) 
Hovusinc, Inpusterat 
U. §. Labor Dept. Selected bibliography of in- 
dustrial housing in America and Great Britain 
during and after the war. Preprint from report of 
Bureau of. Industrial Housing and Transportation, 
U. S. Housing Corporation. 
The physical care of mother and 
A selected list of books for parents. ew Yok 
Federation for Child Study. p. 1-2, 
INCUNABULA 
Census of fifteenth century books owned in 
America—additions’ and corrections. ulletin of 
the New York Public Library. Aug. 1919. p. 
$07-526. 
Ixpustatat Councits 
Zimland, S., comp. Representation in industry. 
A bibliography on workshop committees, Whit! 
councils, industrial democracy, Yor 
Public Library, Economic Pp. 
$1.10. (Obtained only 
INVESTMENTS 
Practical books on investment. Magazine of 
Wall Street, New York (42 Broadway). 431 p. 
Lampstack 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
bibliography. Pittsburgh: The Library. Pp. 
Lanpscare ARCHITECTURE 
Harvard Univ. School of Landscape Gardening. 
Library. A brief list of books [in English] sug- 
ed reading and study. Supplement to 
ficial a of Harvard University, v. 16, 
no. 28. July 1919. 1 p. 
Srockx 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, extension 
service. Books for the live stock farmer. Am- 
herst, Mass.: The College. 1 p. (Library leaflet 


Mepicat Scrence 
vanston (Ill.) Public Books the 
Medical Science Section of the . . a 
Evanston, Ill.: The Library. 67 p. 
MERCHANT MARINE 
New York (City) Public Library. 
Div. Merchant marine and ship suwhsidies: 
lected list... typew. p. 25 c. (Obtained 
thru P. S.) 
Mrippte West. See Great Laxes 
Miurtary Science 
A. L. A. Library War Service. Books on mili- 
tary subjects published since the armistice. 
Washington: A. L. A. L. W. Servicce, 8 mim. p. 
MINES AND MINING 
‘ Supt. of Documents. Mines: explosives, 
fuel, gs, petroleum. June, 1919. (Price 
list 58. 6 
Navat Scrence. See Science 
Navy. See “Sutrs anno Sattormen”’ 
Occupations 
Boston (Mass.) Public Librar 
short lists of books in the . . Library . 2d ed. 
28 p. (Brief reading lists, no. 9.) 
Peace Conrerence 
Some problems of the Peace Conference. A few 
select referencces. Worcester (Mass.): Free Pub- 
lic Library, 1919. 5 p. 12°. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania [Books added to the Pennsylva- 
nia State Library during 1918.) In: Report of 
the State to18, ar-a7. 
Harrisburg: J. L. L. Kuhn, roro. 


Fatuers 

Walker. Williston. The Pilgrim Fathers. Bu/- 
letin of the General Theological Library. Boston, 
Oct. 1919. p. 913. (Special reading list no. 36.) 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary and the reli- 

ious history of New England. Prepared by the 

merican Unitarian Association. Bulletin of the 
General Theological Library. Boston, Oct. t919. 
p. 14-17 )Special reading list no. 37.) 

Prums Pian. See RatLway ECONOMICS 

Rattway Economics 

Library Bureau of Railway Economics. Some 
comments on the Plumb plan. hasan Bu- 
reau, Sept. 20, 1919. 20 mim. p. 

Library Bureau of Railway Economics. List of 
references to books and articles on the Adamson 
Eight-hour Law of Sept. 1916. Revised. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, Sept 19, 1919. Pt. 1, § p.; pt. 
2, 22 Pp. 

Sea. See Suips SatLorMENn 
Surps anp SaILormMen 
ae s and Sailormen.”” Los Angeles Public Li- 
‘onthly Bulletin. Sept. 1919. p. 26-28. 

Gamble, William B., comp. The development 
of scenic art and stage machinery, part III. Bui- 
letin of the New York Public Library. August 
1919. L. 527-534. (To be continued.) 

TECHNOLOGY 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Technical 
Book Review Index. v. 2. no. 3-4. Sept., 
1918. Pittsburgh: The Library, 1919. 

Unitep States—History 

Channing, Edward. A student's history of the 
U. S., 4th rev. ed. New York: Macmillan. bibls. 
$1.80 n. 

Vecetaste GARDENING 

Massachusetts Agricultural College Extension 
Service. The vegetable gardener’s bookshelf. 1. 
For the commercial grower. 2. For the home 

ower. Amberst ,Mass: The College. 2 p. (Li- 
rary leaflet no. 34.) 

Vocationat Epucation 

U. S. Education Bur., Library Division. List 
of references on vocational education. Washing. 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off. Aug. t919. 16 p. O. (Li- 
br: leaflet no. 7.) 

War EMORIALS 

Weitenkampf. Frank. War memorials. A list 
of references in the . ibrary. Reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary of Aug. 1919. ~ I, oO. 

Wesster, 

Clapp, Clifford Blake. The speeches of Daniel 
Webster: a  bibligraphical reciew. Papers of 
the Bibligraphical Society of America. v. 13. 


we 1, 1919. p. 1-63. 
Eowin Percy—Waitincs. 
Edwin Whipple: Critic and Librarian 
{Works in the neared Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Oct. 1919. p. 1-3. 
Women 1n AcriIcuLture 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Extension 
Service. Women in Agriculture. Amherst, Mass.: 
The College. 2 p. O. er! leaflet no. 33.) 
Massachusetts Agricultural ollege List of 
references on women in Amherst: 
The College. 8 p. O. 
Reprinted from Special Libraries, June torg. 
Zinc Inpvustry 
Wheeler, Harold, comp. A bibliography on the 
roasting, smelting and electrometallur, of zinc. 
Rolla, Mo.. School of Mines and Metallurgy, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1918. Bulletin, v. 4, no. 3. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
Dec. 31-Jan. 3.—A. L. A. Midwinter meet- 
ing at Chicago, , Ill. 

April 30-May 1.—Joint meeting of New Jer- 
sey Library Association and Pennsylvania 
Library Club at Atlantic City. 

June. First Week.—A. L. A. Conference at 
at Colorado Springs. 
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Part of stack room of the Br itish Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 
This library is equipped throughout with the Snead Standard Stack. 


Books Must Have Air 


Books breathe! 

Their durability, no less than the health of humans, is depend- 
ent upon proper ventilation and fresh air. 

The dark, dusty, unaired corners of hook cases, where small 
insects and bacteria thrive and multiply, are directly responsible 
for the destruction of more books, than fire and water combined. 

In the Snead Standard Book Stack, there are no dust-collecting 
crevices, while the open-work design of end panels and the ‘‘Open- 
Bar’’ shelves permit the free circulation of air around each volume. 


This open work construction also permits better lighting in range 
aisles and adds to the cheerfulness and general sanitary condition 
of the stack room. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, 


Architect, F. M. Rattenburg. Librarian, E. 


Victoria, B.C. 
O. S. Scholefield 


For years Snead products have been the preferred equip- 
ment for both large and small libraries. 


Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled com- 
pactness, and their scientific construction throughout, in- 


sure perfect satisfaction and ultimate economy. 


Long experience in equipping Libraries of all sizes has 
given our experts a fund of valuable information on Li- 
brary construction and arrangement, which is available 
without charge or obligation, to Library officials and 


Architects. 


Our handsome 270 page book, “‘Library Planning, Book 
Stacks, and Shelving,” will be sent free wherever it will be 
useful in the promotion of scientific library construction. 
It gives plans and illustrations of more than 75 library 


buildings. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 


92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Owt. 
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The 


Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks 


THE BORDEN BOOKSTACK CO., Westport, Connecticut 


We are about to put on the market a two-story stack, 
with seven feet head-room in each story (six feet ten inches 
under the braces), that can be erected under the twelve foot, 
or even eleven foot ceiling so common in the libraries built 
some years ago. 

This makes a strong appeal to many librarians who have 
heretofore considered such an installation an impossibility. 

If a single-story stack, jammed with books, under such a 
eeiling, is your problem, ‘why not write us about it? We 
would be glad to offer our solution. 


Manufactured, Erected, and Guaranteed by 


- INCORPORATED - 


- STEEL: CONSTRUCTION - 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE - 
-PARK AVENUE - 


-N-Y- 
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To Librarians: 
THE MODERN FRENCH LIBRARY 


Aims to help you solve the problem of 
what French books to get for the ever 
increasing number of readers of French 


Try our Monthly Service of the latest and best 
French books, carefully selected by experts. 


Addrese: 


THE MODERN FRENCH LIBRARY 
229 West 424 Street New York City 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a _ thoroughly uipped Libra 
Department. Write for eperial 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest. stock in New York of 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- 
mainders. New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOCK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


LYNCH, INC., Cus- 
tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


BACK COPIES 


@hemical, Medical, Zoological and 
ether Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
er Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 


plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New York 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books 
and pictures from any part of the b 
Many Art Museums and Public Libraries heve 
sold us thousands of their duplicates. 

WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Bostoa, 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books su 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in ne call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street,- Birmingham, England. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many second-hand and mew beoks 


of interest to Libraries come into our possession. 


; Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking 
our stock and bargain tables. Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for ouppiome 
work is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Li eee 


over 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. NEW YORK @aTw 


ALBERT BONMIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenve 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 


Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? MM so 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Cona. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 


Boston. 
aiv.,, R. I 
Lew clubbi 
Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylstom Street, 
I émctose $3.00 


FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1919 


| THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION?” 5s NuMBER 


The oldest high-class monthly educational{magazine in the United States. 
SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 
“Eaclosed find check for renewal of Education the 39th remittance without a ski one of Bick- 
nell’s charter members in 1879."—Homer H. Seerley President lowe State Teachers’ College. 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.”—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
I think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.”—E£. A. Castle, Philomath, 


Ore. 
“A Magazine which we much enjoy.”—Sister Mary Evangela, St.. Xavier's Convent, Chicago, IU. 
‘As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.”—M T. Pritchard, Mester Everett Sch., 


“Of greatest value to all who are trying ta formulate an educational theory.”—Pres. Fownce, Brown 
rates if you send us your other periodical subscription 

‘oston, Mass. 

Please send EDUCATION for one year to following address: 


(or) 
I will poy $3.00 within 90 days. (Neme) ... 
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F.C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT , Se. & T 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing."’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO.., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


London: ESTA 1836 bd York: 
West 45th St. 
24 Bedford St., Strand Just went of 6th Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


E make Library Bookbinding a RI GH T ON 
— 


Our thirty years experience in all 


bbennches hes taught us whet Binding is There are obvious advantages 


most suitable for Libraries and Schools. Song 
right in the center of the book 
Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we center of the country. For 
will bind free of charge so you — one thing, those items ordered 
a sample of = work. Ask for price list. which we may not have in 
Pay us a visit. stock, can be easily and quickly 
“picked up.’’ 
William H. Rademaekers THE 
& Son BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library a 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. At Twenty-Sixth Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY NEW YORK 


Quick Deliveries Guaranteed 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Merthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’) pest free. 


140 Strand, W. C. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
legra pic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 


our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
* Will held one or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wa. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief " and the old numbers look as good as ‘‘the new" 


when taken from the binders. 
They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the ma ne in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY tiom cas 
afford them. Yours sincerely, ' 


General Secretary. 
4 Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST 
THE i WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Origimators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


One of the best ways to insure profitable service from your binder, is to 
exercise care in the selection of the firm which is to do your work. And this 
will probably lead you to Wagenvoord & Co. 


+(p 
Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 


— 
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FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW | The STOKES Ideal 
for children’s books 


Be sure about the books you 
recommend for children. 
Stokes’ imprint on a child’ s book 
is a guarantee of sterling quality. 
It means that the book—text, 
illustrations and binding—meas- 
ures up to the Stokes Ideal, a very 
Drawing Inks definite and exacting standard. 
Eternal Writing Ink 
ay Why not give the child the 

aurine uci e 
Photo Mounter Paste benefit of an Ideal arrived at 
Cente through years of experience? 


Office P 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. We have prepared a booklet, 


Aso the Fnen and Best Inks and Adhesives 32 pages, illustrated, carefully de- 


Emancipate yourself from the yee of cor- scribing our new books for chil- 
rosive an ill-sme'lin in an esives 

and "adopt the HIGGINS “INKS and dren. Send for a copy, men- 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation tioning this advertise ment. 


t u, they are so sweet, clean, well put : : 
ng withal ‘so efficient. ™ You’ll find it a safe list to 


At Dealers Generally order by. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Branches: Chicago, London 443 Fourth Avenue New York 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to my: more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. : 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


DIRECTORY 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. 2sth St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, Theology. 


Rosenbach Co., 132 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print. 
ing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. 15th St., New York. 


Cadmus Boek Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 


— The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and 7 


Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; a B 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 41:0 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Schulte, Theo. E., 82-84 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
General Literature, Americana, Theology. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books. Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Im 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7 St., 
New York. 


Stochert, F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 
Yor 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., rst-1ss West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Compares, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
o. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Ant. Socialist Boo« ee ng Md. (suburb of 

Nashington, D. . Our Selected List of Anti- 

Socialist Books bs to Libraries and Editors on 
approval. 


MA GAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
edd numbers bought and sold. 


ow Market, Philadelphia. 


Lene, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam's, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


REMAINDERS 


sale, ase, 3s@ E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Statieners, Retail. 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendesa, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rage 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, aa5 Fifth Ave. New 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
(Continued) 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


Foreign 


ENGLISH 
-16 John B Bir- 
— 


Bumpus, J. & E., L Oxford St., London, Eng- 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Ceo., 382, 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Edwards, Francis, 8a High St., Marylebone, Lon- BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 
We England, Gaylord on: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Foyle, W. ta1 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Second-hand and New, Beary Subject. a2 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


The West N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Binder, for News- 
papers Weeklies. -piercing; paten 

fhe Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All 


G Henry, Genealogical Record Book 
tore, Churchfield Road East, Act 
England. Family Histories, Acton, London, 
Americana, Researches made. 
Heffer ) & L England. 
Fine Boo 


Higham, & Sons, F ington St., Lon- 
don, E. logy, and remain- 


H. R, Huntting Co. Springfield, Mass, 
W. G. Johnston& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 


ORDER DEPTS. 
Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Leary, S$ & Co, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 


Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, BTC. 


Maggs Bros., — alists 
Autographs. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circula Library, 
ndon. 


Sotheran, Henry & St London, W. C. 


PRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Roe de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


HOLLAND 
Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 


Voorhout The 


MBXICAN 


_— W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
nted in “Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Py Ce., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


INDEX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
INKS, MUCILAGB, PASTE, CLIPS, BTC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Sen 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


umes and back num 


Walter S. Houghton, wen | Lyna, Mass. Sets, vol- 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STERBOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STERBOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


The 


Agence de Librairie et de Publicacions 


The Largest Distributors in the World 
of French Books and Publications 


Has open offices at 


29 East 28th Street New York City 


The “A. L. P.” will carry in stock books and publications rom all the 
French publishers. 


The A. L. P. will furnish librarians with weekly list of all the new French 
publications. 


The A. L. P. will be able by its weekly shipments to furnish libraries 
and institutions with all French books in print or out of print. | 


If it is a “FRENCH BOOK” the “A. L. P.” will have it or will get 
it for you. 
MAURICE SLOOG 


American Representative. 
Sole U. S. Distributors for Hachette & Co.; Pierre Laffette & Co., 


S. Clendorft.Co, 
MAURICE SLOOG, 
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